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An Improved Edition of a Proven Survey 


The Literature of England, Third Edition 
by Woods, Watt and Anderson 


The original edition of the LITERATURE OF ENGLAND pioneered 
many innovations in the English Literature survey field. Through two 
editions it has been outstanding. Now we’re proud to announce a new 
and improved third edition, designed to bring it into further alignment 
with current classroom demands and ever-changing literary trends. 


Major changes in Volume I are the inclusion of a Shakespeare play, ad- > 
vancement of John Donne to “major writer’s” status and greater repre- 
sentation of John Milton. Volume II will contain a new chapter on the 


Contemporary Period, covering the years from 1914 to World War II. 


Volume I has just come from the press; Volume II will be ready in 
January 1948. Each $4.00 list. 


SCOTT, FORESMAN AND COMPANY 


CHICAGO 11 ATLANTA 3 DAiLAS 1 LOS ANGELES 15 SAN FRANCISCO 5 NEW YORK 10 


NEW ENGLISH TEXTS 


GRAMMAR OF ENGLISH COMMUNICATION 
BY WILSON O. CLOUGH 


Chairman, Department of English, University of Wyoming Re 
A new approach to grammar a i 
An inductive, scientifically progressive grammar, from simpler to more complex, 7 


with Exercises to match. Grammar here unfolds logically, and the student under- 
stands why and how he speaks and writes as he does. The text appeals to scientific 
and to humanities students and is tested by classroom use. It is practical, clear, orig- 
inal, stimulating. 

283 pages $2.50 list 


THE TECHNIQUE OF THE NOVEL 
BY THOMAS H. UZZELL 
A new manual on the art of the novel 


This new book is by an author who has made notable contributions to the field of 

f fiction writing. Thomas H. Uzzell has taught at Columbia, New York University and 

Oklahoma A. & M. In this book he gives the answers to many of the questions that 

, aspiring writers are likely to ask. 

300 pages $3.50 list 
Examination copies upon request 


| J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY 
CHICAGO PHILADELPHIA 
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Accent on QUALITY... 


THE 
COLLEGE OMNIBUS 


6th Edition 
Edited by JAMES DOW McCALLUM 
For College Freshmen 


The distinguishing feature of the 1947 edition of THE COLLEGE 
OMNIBUS is the enduring literary quality of the selections. Here you 
will find the best writing by the best authors of both the 19th and 20th 
centuries, arranged according to literary types. 


Revisions have been made, particularly in the Short Story and Essay 
sections, to bring the book abreast of the times. A new play, Wings 
Over Europe (theme: control of atomic energy), replaces Air Raid in the 
drama section. 


But Queen Victoria and The Return of the Native have been retained. 


THE COLLEGE OMNIBUS, 6th Edition, is in the tradition of 
excellence established by the first edition in 1933. 


Since publication last April, four printings have been exhausted and 
we are now on the fifth! List Price, $3.50 


Examination Copies Sent on Request. 


HARCOURT, BRACE ano COMPANY - New YORK 17 
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Announcing the Publication of 


THE PROCESS 
of 
CREATIVE WRITING 


GROWTH THROUGH SELF-UNDERSTANDING 
By PEARL HOGREFE 


Professor of English, Iowa State College 


This new textbook is certain to attain immediate 
popularity as the basic textbook for college courses in 
advanced composition and creative writing, because 
it provides an unusually practical and stimulating 
discussion of how to develop one’s own creative power 
in writing. 


i In scope it covers narrative-descriptive writing, crea- 


if tive exposition, and suggestions on writing verse. All 
4 discussions are based on the following premises: that 
5 one writes best about experience, especially inner ex- 

perience; that originality stems from self-discovery; 


; that good writing is essentially “emotionalized think- 
ing’”’; that sound writing is education. 


The discussion is amply illustrated with well-selected 
examples, both student and professional. Among the 
writers whose work appears here are John Steinbeck, 
Ernest Hemingway, Sherwood Anderson, Katherine 
Mansfield, Thomas Wolfe, Pearl Buck, Jessamyn West. 


The author’s style is lively and interesting, and the text 
is consistently addressed directly to the student. 


$3.00 
To be published in November 


HARPER and BROTHERS PUBLISHERS 
49 East 33d Street New York 16, New York 
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THE ART OF WRITING FICTION 


By MARY BURCHARD ORVIS 


@ A combination of instruction in writing technique and discussion of the 
philosophy of writing, this is an orientation book for understanding the nature 
and principles of fiction writing. Aimed at the student who is seriously inter- 
ested in good writing from a creative viewpoint, it is designed to sharpen his 
ability to evaluate his own and others’ writing. 
Specifically covered are: 

* finding the central point of command; 

* the importance of conflict; the need for penetrating its surface; 

* the psychological approach and stream of consciousness. 


THE CANTERBURY TALES 


By GEOFFREY CHAUCER 
Edited by EDWIN JOHNSTON HOWARD and GORDON DONLEY WILSON 


@ This modern, unexpurgated text includes those Tales usually found in 
all but advanced courses and features the inclusion of head-links and end- 
links in addition to all the Tales themselves. The literary, not linguistic, 
aspects of the Tales are stressed throughout; the introductory material presents 
facts about Chaucer’s life and time, providing a more than adequate background 
for full appreciation of the Tales. 


MODERN BUSINESS ENGLISH 


THIRD EDITION 


By A. CHARLES BABENROTH 
Revised by CHARLES G. PARKHURST 


@ Here is a thoroughly practical text, based on the latest, most accepted Eng- 
lish in business use today. Great emphasis is placed on the important factor 
of the psychology of letter writing—illustrated by many effective examples 
from the country’s ablest business men. All material is arranged to catch— 
and retain—the student’s interest and enthusiasm. 


“Most satisfactory book in the field.” —G. W. Starr, Indiana University 


Send for your approval copies. 


PRENTICE-HALL, INC. 
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For career-minded students— 


THE 
TECHNIQUE 
OF RADIO WRITING 


By LUTHER WEAVER 


Author of How to Listen to the Radio; head of Luther Weaver & Associates 
Instructor in radio writing, University of Minnesota's Extension Division 


@ Here is the how-to-do-it guide to writing successfully for radio. The basic 
fact that script is spoken and used in no other way has led to the author’s 
eminently effective method of developing the writer’s “‘ear” for words. 


Clarity and ease-of-saying are the student’s guideposts as he pro- 
gresses from short, single sentences to one-minute announcements 
and finally to thirty-minute programs. The need for better writing 
and therefore for better writers is constantly emphasized. 


THE TECHNIQUE OF RADIO WRITING is slanted to the individual radio 
writer, and instruction is not confined to network programs. Here are all the 
requirements and problems concerning commercial programs with or without 
music, popular and classical music programs, interviews, participation pro- 
grams, women’s programs, children’s programs, dramatic, news and radio 
serial programs. 


Many graphic aids to learning ....summaries, graphs, bibliog- 
raphies, examples of scripts, and an enumeration of the “Do’s and 
Don’ts” of radio writing. 


Send for your approval copy today! 


PRENTICE-HALL, INC. 
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A WORKABLE college composition text for first year 
students and a modern reference on good English usage: 


MANUAL FOR 


Englis 


By GEORGE SUMMEY, JR. and JOHN PAUL ABBOTT 
Both of The Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas 


EADY for your examination is this new 
R composition text which has been de- 
signed to make the teaching of the 

course easier and more effective in meeting 


today’s special needs. 


Several distinctive features combine to pro- 
duce this important effect. Particular stress is 
laid on the actual practice of effective English, 
the student receiving the necessary working in- 
formation on how to find, select, plan, write, 
and revise his material on communication. 


The exercises are ingeniously calculated to 
help the student help himself, thereby assum- 
ing a considerable share of the teaching burden. 
And again, with the teaching problem in mind, 
the book is so arranged that the order of assign- 
ments may be adapted to the needs of indi- 
vidual classes. 


432 pages, $2.50 


IN FOUR PARTS 


l. Practice 

Effective Practice 
Four Good Practices 
First Steps in Writing 
First Steps in Reading 


Il. Knowledge of What Good 
English Is 


The English Language 
Usage: How Differences Arise; Levels and 
arieties; Standards of Evaluation 


Ill. Good Material and Its 


Getting Something to Say 
Description and Narration 
Exposition 

Written Argument 

Letter Writing 

The Long Paper 


IV. Care in Matters of Structure 
and Detail 


i Moshanios: Spelling; Structural Punctua- 
; Wording 

Sentence Structure 

a 
; THE’ RONALD PRESS COMPANY 1S East 26th Street. NY.10 


An anthology of poetry from TWO HUNDRED 


the early English lyrics and 
ballads to Frost and Spen- 
der, with an introduction P OEMS 
by the editor, POETRY 
AND THE EVERY-DAY 


READER. Edited by RicAaRDO QUINTANA 
f September, 1947. 432 pages $2.50 
é EXPOSITION: As it may be slanted toward 
; the specialist or toward the 
i TECHNICAL general reader, exposition is 7 
here analyzed and_illus- 
& POPULAR trated by excellent articles 


chosen from _ present-day 
magazines. The book is short 
By Jay Rew Gouip enough to be included in 

and courses teaching several 


Srenuino P. forms of writing. 
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September, 1947. 138 pages. $1.75 


Handsomely printed and GREEK AND ROMAN 


durably bound. Selections 


are total units or substantial CLASSICS IN 


parts, well chosen and well 


translated. This book has TRANSLATION 
the same format as LAT- 
IN LITERATURE IN . 

and GREEK LITERA- CHARLES T. Murpny, 
TURE IN TRANSLA- Kevin GuINAGH, and 
TION (1944). 95x54 inches. Wurrney J. Oates 


1947. 1110 pages. 4 maps. Bibliographies. Glossary. $6.00 


LONGMANS 


55 FIFTH AVENUE NEW YORK 3 
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A Valuable Workbook for 
Teachers of Freshman English 


GRAMMATICAL 
FUNCTIONS IN 
ENGLISH 


by 
ROLAND D. CARTER 
Department of English 
University of Chattanooga 


Designed to meet the needs of Freshmen 
deficient in English Grammar, and for 
those whose schooling has been interrupted. 


Sample copy mailed to schools on request 


GEORGE C. HUDSON & CO. 
Publishers 


1023 Carter St. Chattanooga, Tenn. 


Books reproduced by Lithography 


Best Handy-Sized Dictionary 


WEBSTER’S 
COLLEGIATE DICTIONARY 


The best because it includes all the words 
most commonly used in speaking, reading, 
and writing. 

The best because it is based on and abridged 
from Webster’s New International 
Dictionary, Second Edition— 
“The Supreme Au- 
thority” for the 
courts, the press, 
the schools and 
colleges of the 
country. 


Compiled by the fa- 
mous Merriam-Web- 
ster editorial staff 
which combines the : 
skills of over a century of dictionary 
experience. Write for Booklet C. 


G. & C. MERRIAM CO., Springfield 2, Mass. 


HARPER BOOKS for Readers 
of “The English Journal” 


THE ART OF PLAIN TALK 
by Rudolf Flesch 


A plea for plain talk, a description of what it 
means, and a workable guide to the clear style 
that makes a speaker or writer fully understood. 
“Every teacher of English composition should 
read Rudolf Flesch’s ART OF PLAIN 
TALK.”—Helen Hull, The News Letter of The 
College English Association. $2.50 


PUBLIC SPEAKING FOR EVERYONE 


A Practical Handbook 

by James W. Armstrong, Former Assoc. Professor of 
Public Speaking, Northwestern University 

A dynamic, thorough, usable presentation of 
speech methods, this book will help every 
speech student to determine what he wants to 
say, to organize his thoughts, to develop them 
in a powerful way, and to deliver them with 
maximum effect. $3.00 


HANDBOOK FOR DISCUSSION LEADERS 


A Practical Manual of Conference Techniques 
by J. Jeffery Aver, Assistant Professor of Public 
Speaking, Oberlin College, and 


Henry Lee Ewbank, Professor of Speech, 

University of Wisconsin 

This simple, complete, detailed manual sets 
forth a step-by-step procedure for planning, or- 
ganizing and conducting private and public dis- 
cussions, giving special attention to the role of 
the leader. ““Recommended.”—Library Journal. 


$1.75 
TIME TO SPEAK UP 


A Speaker's Handbook for Women 
by Jessie Haver Butler 
An inspiring book for women on speech prepa- 
ration and delivery and all other techniques of 
public address. “An excellent handbook... .. 
No speaker, experienced or amateur, will fail to 


find suggestions and stimulation in the content 
of the .”’—Virginia Kirkus’ Bookshop Service. 


$2.50 
SOCIAL INSIGHT THROUGH 


SHORT STORIES 
by Josephine Strode 


A notable collection of 26 short stories by such 
distinguished authors as Edna Ferber, Susan 
Glaspell, Somerset Maugham, Katherine Mans- 
field, William Saroyan, Marjorie Kinnan 
Rawlings, carefully selected for their human in- 
sight in typical social situations. $3.00 


At your bookstore or from 
HARPER & BROTHERS, 49 ©. san st., N.Y. 16, N.Y. 
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AN INSPIRING NEW PROSE ANTHOLOGY 


Selected and edited by E. P. LAWRENCE and HERBERT WEISINGER 
of Michigan State College 


One of the many enthusiastic comments on this book — 


“Quite honestly, I believe it is the best of the current anthol- 
ogies. The selections combine timeliness and good writing 
(an unusual combination, incidentally) and the arrange- 
ment makes it possible to get continuity into one’s com- 
position course.” (By a professor of English in a mid- 
western university.) 


COMPLETE CONTENTS 


COMMUNICATION: Climates of Opinion, Carl Becker; What Is Thought? John Dewey; Method of Scientific In- 
vestigation, Thomas Henry Huzley; Seeing the Skeleton, Mortimer Adler; Words and Behavior, Aldous Huzley. 


SCIENCE AND SOCIETY: On the Physical Basis of Life, Thomas Henry Huzley; Civilization as a Factor in the 
Genesis of Disease, Henry E. Sigerist; Conclusion to Sex and Temperament, Margaret Mead; Some Outrageous 
Hypotheses, Robert S. Lynd; The Courtship of Animals, Julian Huzley; Modern Man Is Obsolete, Norman Cousins. 


POLITICS: Funeral Oration of Pericles, Thucydides; The Federalist, No. 10, James Madison; A Letter to John 
Adams, Thomas Jefferson; Essay on Civil Disobedience, Henry David Thoreau; Of the Liberty of Thought and Dis- 
cussion, John Stuart Mill; Doctrine of Political Equality, Charles A. Beard. 


ECONOMICS: The Dilemma, Carl Becker; The Myth of Rugged American Individualism, Charles A. Beard; 
Can Business Become Part of Life? Herbert Agar; The Ethical Attitudes of Privileged Classes, Reinhold Niebuhr; 
Address to the Democratic National Convention, Franklin D. Roosevelt. 


THE GOOD LIFE: Phaedo, Plato; Sermon on the Mount; Self-Reliance, Ralph Waldo Emerson; Walden, E. B. 
White; What Makes a Life Significant? William James; What America Can Have, Henry A. Wallace; America Can 
Get It, Henry A. Wallace; The Princess and the Tin Box, James Thurber. 


EDUCATION: The Republic, Book VII, Plato; The American Scholar, Ralph Waldo Emerson; Education by Books, 
Mark Van Doren; Challenge to Liberal Thought, John Dewey; Former Teachers, Irwin Edman. 


THE ARTS: The Republic, Book X, Plato; What Is a Classic? Charles- Augustin Sainte-Beuve; The Arts, The Snobs, 
and The Democrat, Jacques Barzun; Modern Art, Jesse J. Garrison; Love, Death, Sacrifice and So Forth, William 
Saroyan; On Going to a Show, Maz Lerner. 

640 pages, $3.25 


THE RONALD PRESS COMPANY. 1s East 26th Street, NY.10 
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Educators comment on 
THE FUNK & WAGNALLS 


New College Standard 
DICTIONARY 


EM’-PHA-‘TYPE €d;tion 


W. CABELL GREET 

Professor of English, Barnard College, Columbia 

University 

“Congratulations on your dictionary! ....This is 

something special....1 welcome the new words, 

the revised etymologies, and the logical hyphens. 

I like the legible and handsome typography. As 

always I admire the wording of Funk & Wagnalls 

definitions. I think the arrangement in this volume 

is superior, the illustrations attractive and helpful, F 

and your pronunciations are a challenge to all 

makers of phonetic keys.” 

EDWARD S. FULCOMER 

Head of Department of English, New Jersey State : 
Teachers College | 
“You sy have solved the problem of pro- 

nee « ..1 shall urge all Speech minors and 


poor’: who ‘come in in advanced standing to our 
oe h classes to use the EM’-PHA-TYPE stand- 
a ” 


CHANCELLOR JOHN L. KNIGHT 

Nebraska Wesleyan University ; 

“This new method of indicating stressed syllables ; 

makes your dictionary a far more usable volume 

@ 145,000 entries, more than 5,000 than any which I have seen to date.” 

words, 1,000 illustrations, ALBERT H. MARCKWARDT j 

1 1,404 pages, 644 x 914, $5.00 University of Michigan i 

plain, $6.00 with thumb index. been achieved through 

F r use ighter and thinner paper is most im- 

g Featuring EM’-PHA-TYPE, the pressive. The format is pleasing and clear. Let me 

revolutionary new system of pro- congratulate you on this splendid volume and wish 
nunciation at a glance. you the best of luck on its sales.” 

Since publication of this completely new dictionary in April of this year, more 

than 100 colleges and universities have fw om quantity orders. For the inter- 

esting story of the making of this new dictionary and suggestions for getting 

the most out of the book, send for the free booklet “The Story of a New Dic- 


tionary.” 
Send for the FUNK & WAGNALLS NEW COLLEGE STAND- 
ARD DICTIONARY on approval. Stock now available. 


FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY 153 East 24th Street, New York 10, New York 
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COLUMBIA BOOKS 


REVOLUTION in AMERICAN 
DRAMA 


By EDMOND McADOO GAGEY 


Written for the many people interested in contemporary theatre, this book is a cavalcade 
of American drama from 1912 to the present, showing the forces, within and without, 
which were to revolutionize the commercial theatre. Included are detailed descriptions 
and discussion of the main dramatic types from 1917 through 1946—poetical and im- 


aginative drama, realism and social 


, high and low comedy, melodrama 


and musicals. A final chapter surveys briefly the current state of the theatre. 


ENGLISH 
INSTITUTE 


ESSAYS 
1946 


The Critical Significance of Bio- 
graphical Evidence; The Methods of 
Literary Studies 
Here is a group of essays which were presented 
at the annual English Institute at Columbia 
University. These essays, written by various 
authorities, treat several literary figures and 

the methods of literary study in general. 
Pp. x+214 $2.50 


Pp. 320 $3.75 


The POETRY of 
THOMAS HARDY 


By JAMES G. SOUTHWORTH 


Professor of English, 
University of Toledo 


This volume is a brilliantly objective work in 
the analysis of the themes, language, imagery, 
prosody, and influence of Hardy’s poetry. 
Part I presents the scope of the Hardy subject 
matter in order to dispel the prevailing idea 
of Hardy’s pessimism. Part II is essentially 
addressed to the serious student of poetry and 
its techniques, and Part III should be of great 
interest to those who wish general critical 
material about a poet who has been heretofore 
handed to them only through his appraisal in 
other literary forms. 

Pp. xii+250 $3.00 


The LANGUAGE of TRAGEDY 


By MOODY E. PRIOR 
In recent times verse has come to be regarded as the more unusual medium for dramatic 


literature. It is now considered rather a creative handicap. And yet the serious plays 
whose greatness has been established are, for the most part, in verse. Here is an explora- 
tion of this phenomenon. It examines English verse tragedy from the Elizabethan age 
to the present day. Specifically the volume attempts to discover the relationship between 
the language of plays written in verse and the dramatic nature of the form in general. 


Pp. x+411 $5.00 


COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY PRESS «+ Morningside Heights, N.Y. 27 


TEXTBOOK NEWS 


BACHELOR and HALEY’S 


The Practice 
of Exposition 


HE purpose of this new practical and down-to-earth textbook, by Joseph M, 

Bachelor and: Harold L. Haley, is to teach the college freshman how to do the 
kind of writing that will be expected of him during his college career and throughout 
the remainder of his life. The forty-nine selections are timely and thought provok- 
ing, and the questions, suggestions, and exercises are particularly stimulating and to 
the point. $2.20. 


The Practice of 
English Fundamentals 


HIS easy-to-use popular workbook has proven itself to be adaptable to many 

different needs and situations. The practice work, consisting of a great variety 
of interesting exercises and tests, drills again and again in essentials until the writ- 
ing of correct English becomes a habit. The instructional material preceding the 
several groups of exercises is clear and concise and attempts no more than to make 
the practice work understandable. $1.50. 


D- APPLETON-CENTURY COMPANY 
35 West 32nd Street New York |, New York 
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READY SHORTLY 


A FULLY ANNOTATED EDITION 


MOBY-DICK 


OR 


THE WHALE 


BY 


Herman Melville 


WITH INTRODUCTION AND NOTES BY WILLARD THORP 
PRINCETON UNIVERSITY 


Probably no single American novel is more often read both in college classes and 
outside them than Moby-Dick. This most characteristically American of the great 
novels this country has produced is enjoyable read simply as a tale of adventure, 
but the full appreciation of its quality and range must take into account its several 
symbolic levels as well. This thoroughly annotated edition prepared by an acknowl- 
edged authority on Melville will therefore be particularly welcome. 


The text follows carefully that of the original edition. In addition to his careful and 
illuminating notes Professor Thorp has contributed an introduction which com- 
municates his own enthusiasm for the book and sets up guideposts to the compre- 
hension of what Melville was trying to do. A special feature will be a series of whaling 
pictures, and an endpaper map of the world charting the voyage of the Pequod. 
Such a chart is unique, and its record of the territory covered in Ahab's pursuit of 
the White Whale may well astonish even confirmed Melville readers. 


576 pages 25 illustrations 


OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS 
114 FIFTH AVENUE NEW YORK II, N. Y. 
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Crofts Classics 


“One of the most intelligent moves in textbook publishing in a decade.’’ In the 
first year Crofts Classics have been adopted in over two hundred colleges 
and universities for courses in Freshman English, Introduction to Literature, 
Humanities, World Literature, and ‘‘Great Books’’ courses. Price 30 cents. 


NOW AVAILABLE 


HAMLET edited by R. C. Bald, Cornell University 

HENRY IV, Part I edited by R. C. Bald 

OTHELLO edited by Mark Eccles, University of Wisconsin 

ROMEO AND JULIET edited by H. R. Hoppe, Michigan State College 

THE TEMPEST edited by Alfred Harbage, University of Pennsylvania 

THE ALCHEMIST edited by G. E. Bentley, Princeton University 

MATTHEW ARNOLD: FOUR ESSAYS ON LIFE AND LETTERS edited by E. K. Brown, 
University of Chicago 

CANDIDE edited by N. L. Torrey, Columbia University 

FAUST, Part I edited by B. Q. Morgan, Stanford University 

ON LIBERTY edited by Alburey Castell, University of Minnesota 

THE PRINCE translated by T. G. Bergin, Cornell University 


EARLY WINTER PUBLICATION 


ANTONY AND CLEOPATRA edited by Theodore Spencer, Harvard University 

MUCH ADO ABOUT NOTHING edited by C. T. Prouty, Yale University 

TWELFTH NIGHT edited by Mark Eccles, University of Wisconsin 

Bacon, ESSAYS edited by J. Max Patrick, Emory University 

THOMAS HUXLEY: SELECTIONS FROM edited by Alburey Castell 

Montaigne, SELECTIONS FROM THE ESSAYS translated and edited by Donald M. Frame, 
Columbia University 


IN PREPARATION 


Browning, SHORTER POEMS edited by W. C. DeVane, Yale University 

Chaucer, CANTERBURY TALES edited by Robert D. French, Yale University 

INFERNO translated into verse and edited by Thomas G. Bergin 

SELECTIONS FROM THE OLD TESTAMENT, 2 vols. edited by J. F. Fullington, Ohio State 
University 


Published by 
F.S. CROFTS &CO., 101 Fifth Ave., New York 3, N.Y. 
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WEATHERLY - MOFFETT - PROUTY - NOYES 


Just published 


SCHNEIDER - SANFORD 


A COLLEGE BOOK 
OF PROSE inition 


Selections from the best thought of the past, side by 
side with the best thought of the present upon sub- 
jects of constant concern to mankind. The Second 
Edition reflects the march of recent history by in- 
cluding two new sections: War and Peace and 
America and the World Order. Other topics such as sci- 
ence, education, and government, where progress 
and change have been most noticeable, have been 
brought up to date. 


THE ENGLISH 
HERITAGE 


A representative body of vital and interesting litera- 

ture, both prose and poetry, for a year’s study. All 

major authors are adequately represented. Seven 

complete plays, scattered through the text, show 

the development of English drama. 

Volume I—from Beowulf in modernized prose 
through Burke. 


Volume II—from Burns through Cecil Day Lewis. 


GINN AND COMPANY 


Boston 17 New York 11 Chicago16 Atlanta 3 Dallas 1 


Columbus 16 San Francisco 5 


Two Distinguished Anthologies 


Just Published 
ENLIGHTENED ENGLAND 


An Anthology of Eighteenth-Century Literature 
Edited By WYLIE SYPHER, Simmons College 


With an approach that is at once original and provocative, this new anthology presents the 

great British writers of the eighteenth century against the background of their age. Generous 

and, in most cases, complete selections by major writers of prose and verse are supple- 
mented by briefer passages which serve both to illuminate the work of particular authors 
and to provide a better understanding of the century as a whole. This organization, to- 
gether with the many illustrations (by Reynolds, Hogarth, Blake, and others), carries out 
the editor’s plan of integrating the literature with the life and thought of the period and link- 
ing it with other forms of creative expression in science and art. There is a fine essay on the 
Age of Enlightenment, and the text is further supplemented by a list of selected readings and 
an index of authors and titles. 


1248 pages Illustrated Price, $4.90 
“It appeals to me because of its unusual organization, its illustrations, and because it tries to 3 


present a period, not just the literature of a period—and yet the important literary works are 
there too.””—Ratpu M. Trinity College 


An Established Success 
THE GREAT CRITICS | 


An Anthology of Literary Criticism, Revised Edition 


Edited By JAMES HARRY SMITH and EDD WINFIELD PARKS 


This distinguished anthology, long regarded as the standard work in its field, presents in a : 
single volume the most important critical writings of the world’s literature from Plato to 
Matthew Arnold, with full representation given to English, Continental, and American : 
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Anatomist of Monsters 


OSCAR CARGILL" 


Taz preternatural absorption of the 
modern reader in the disfigured and un- 
figurable souls of fictive monsters pro- 
vides one of the puzzles of our times. 
Physical monstrosity is revolting to us, 
so revolting that we expect the literary 
man to match the silence of the embry- 
ologist on the subject. And despite his 
penchant for the horrific and his irrita- 
tion at restraint in all other matters, the 
modern writer has accepted the taboo. 
After all, the cretins of Faulkner and 
Steinbeck are not much more offensive 
than Quasimodo and Caliban, who have 
a quality of poetry about them. Yet the 
modern reader not merely tolerates but 
is fascinated by psychical anomalies, by 
grotesques, by distortions of all that is 
symmetrical in our supposed conception 
of man’s spirit. Do we lack the power to 
visualize the shape of the souls of men 
that we accept in fiction warped natures 
whose accretions and deficiencies out- 
mode any malformations of embryonic 
reproduction? Or is the fault the writ- 
er’s? Has his want of perception robbed 


* Professor of English, Washington Square 
College, New York University; author of Jntellectual 
America. 


his caricature of the human spirit of all 
purport? Why is our imagination less 
affected by the psychical monstrosity 
than by the physical? 

No writer in our time has been more 
possessed by the literary potentialities 
of the monster than has Robert Penn 
Warren; hence we may as properly sur- 
vey his work as that of another for an- 
swers to our queries. With Warren, more- 
over, we can quickly satisfy ourselves on 
one score. It is a psychological or artistic 
compulsion which has induced him to 
study distorted characters and not a 
calculated desire to achieve fame through 
sensationalism. Relatively obscure until 
the Pulitzer prize came to him, he has 
persistently abjured notoriety for the 
sake of his art. A Kentuckian by birth 
and a Rhodes scholar after study at Van- 
derbilt, the University of California, and 
Yale, Robert Penn Warren had taught in 
five colleges and had had his name in- 
scribed on double that number of books 
before the Pulitzer committee chose to 
honor All the King’s Men. With Cleanth 
Brooks, Jr., he had brought the teaching 
and critical methods of F. R. Leavis to 
America. It is commonly said that Un- 
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derstanding Poeiry “revolutionized” the 
teaching of that subject in our colleges; 
it appears, however, to one observer still 
to be taught more or less as it always 
was—with fitful success by the best 
teachers. But Warren had also been a 
member of the Fugitive group of poets at 
Vanderbilt (he is easily the most obscure 
and difficult of that group) and one of the 
promoters of the Southern Review. He 
has been occupied with other things than 
his own aggrandizement. It cannot pos- 
sibly be inferred that his persistent de- 
lineation of the monster is a bold throw 
for public attention. 

There isno hint of the author’s motiva- 
tion in his prefaceless first book, John 
Brown: The Making of a Martyr (1929). 
The victim of the official hangman’s 
knot of December 2, 1859, cannot be con- 
ceived to have been haunting southern 
bedsteads, even in the back country, 
when Mr. Warren turned to him. Brown 
is scarcely treated as a Negrophile but 
rather as a person fanatically sure of “his 
own worth.” In a final summary of the 
captain’s character his biographer notes: 
“Superb energy, honesty and fraud, 
chicanery, charity, thrift, endurance, 
cruelty, conviction, murder, and prayer 
—they all had failed, only to leave him 
surer than before that he was right and 
that his plans were ‘right in them- 
selves.’ ”’ Mr. Warren, however, does not 
skewer all his events on this theme. 
“Murder for profit,” for example, is his 
motivation for the Kansas career of his 
protagonist: the victims of the Pota- 
watomi massacre were fat victims, and 
their horses and other movable property 
instigated their butchery. Without dis- 
puting this, one realizes that it could not 
have been a complete cause: Old Brown 
took exactly as many lives as had been 
taken by the proslavery raid on Law- 
rence. The revenge motive certainly 
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operated, and to admit its operation is 
to concede more than megalomania as a 
driving force for the fanatic. 

Warren’s tendency to explain each re- 
vealing episode by whatever is least 
creditable to Brown turns the old man 
into an authentic monster, more giant 
squid than human and more amorphous 
than defined. But we are not filled with 
loathing because there is a patent dispari- 
ty between what this unjelled proto- 
plasm could have accomplished and the 
actual achievement of the successful 
revolutionary. A wounded captive, be- 


yond any reprieve, John Brown under- ° 


stood that he could still set in motion a 
chain of events culminating in cataclysm. 
“Christ, the great captain, .... saw fit 
to take from me the sword of steel after 
I had carried it for a time; but he put 
another in my hand, [‘the sword of the 
Spirit’].” Only a man possessed could 
have played for Brown’s result, and War- 
ren misses the true exaltation of that 
possession. He might have made the 
zealot out a villain, but the monster he 
could not. Thus the reader who remains 
unmoved by Warren’s John Brown can 
charge his apathy up to the author. How- 
ever misshapen and sinister Brown was, 
he had more purport than Warren ever 
allows him. 

Possibly puzzled at his failure, the au- 
thor turned to the zealot again in Night 
Rider (1939). Percy Munn is not a fanat- 
ic when we first meet him: he is a some- 
what rigid, scrupulous young man who 
raises tobacco and practices law in a 
fashion to gain him local esteem. But he 
becomes fanatical by the degrees of his 
involvement, first, in the Association of 
Growers of Dark Fired Tobacco and, 
second, in the Brotherhood for the Pro- 
tection and Control, which is the “‘pres- 
sure organization” to influence recalci- 
trant growers to join up. The purpose of 
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the association is to secure higher prices 
from the buyers by joint withholding. 
The events of the novel parallel those of 
the “Tobacco War’ of 1905-8 in the 
burley and dark tobacco regions of Ken- 
tucky when the farmers, incensed at the 
low prices offered them by the buyers of 
the newly organized Tobacco Trust, 
turned and bit the hand that had been 
niggardly feeding them, blowing up and 
firing warehouses, derailing trains and 
the like, until Governor Willson called 
out the militia and restored order. 
Though Warren describes the organized 
night attack on the warehouses at 
“Bardsville,” in which his hero partici- 
pated, his chief emphasis is on the meas- 
ures of intimidation resorted to by the 
night riders of the protective Brother- 
hood—‘no blackguards and riff-raff, 
only worthy and respectable men with a 
good name in their community’”—who 
“scrape” the young plants of farmers al- 
lergic to the association, burn or dyna- 
mite their curing barns, set fire to their 
homes, horsewhip the owners, drive them 
out of the region, and murder intransi- 
gents and traitors to the cause. All these 
activities, however, better reveal the fa- 
natic than would such a conflict as 
Frank Norris describes in The Octopus 
and justify Mr. Warren in making no 
reference whatsoever to the Tobacco 
Trust. 

Warren does an extraordinarily subtle 
and ingenious thing in turning the rea- 
sonable Mr. Munn into a zealot. So cun- 
ningly is the change managed that it is a 
well-established fact before the reader is 
aware that it has taken place. When 
Percy Munn’s wife leaves him, our sym- 
pathies are adroitly kept with the hus- 
band; we forget that May had begged 
him to “love me, Perse. Love me al- 
ways.” We ignore the fact that his nights 
abroad are unexplained to the wife who 


must put a different connotation on them 
than the reader does, though here—and 
with what artfulness—Warren allows his 
protagonist to sleep with another wom- 
an. We even forget that when wife and 
husband drift apart Mr. Munn acknowl- 
edges that the fault is his. “But she had 
not changed. She was as she had always 
been. Whatever change there was—and 
there was a change, she was right when 
she accused him—was in him. He knew 
that.”” We spare Perse Munn because al- 
ready our sympathies are enlisted on his 
side in the struggle to make the associa- 
tion work; we spare him more especially 
because Warren very ingeniously sends 
May to live with an aunt whose rebuff of 
the formally repentant husband springs 
from a nature so abnormal that we won- 
der what the wife could be to turn to it 
for comfort. It is only in retrospect, when 
we revert to Munn’s murder at a quar- 
ry’s edge of a man whom he had once 
saved from the gallows that we exclaim 
that he who did this thing is mad or 
close to being mad. Even here there are 
extenuating circumstances, for not only 
had the victim attempted blackmail 
against a member of the association but 
he had let Mr. Munn, in that earlier 
event, send an innocent man to his death. 
It is only later that we see that all the 
extenuating things are the author’s 
dodges to adumbrate Mr. Munn’s drift 
toward that kind of mania which pos- 
sesses the fanatic. Even the resignation 
of Captain Todd, whom Munn had 
hitherto respected, does not teach us 
that the hero is now in the lunatic fringe 
of the movement. Never was character 
change more adroitly managed in a novel. 

But the story goes all to pieces. A nec- 
essary witness to the prosecution of one 
of the ringleaders of the night riders is 
assassinated by a sharpshooter firing 
from Mr. Munn’s office window, and he, 
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who had taken flight for another reason, 
is the assumed murderer. From this point 
on, Robert Penn Warren flounders, ap- 
parently at a loss to know how to make 
an end to his narrative. Stalling for in- 
spiration, he has Mr. Munn take refuge 
with one Willie Proudfit who delays the 
denouement by spinning out his own 
story, one so alien to Night Rider that it 
cannot be regarded as an excresence but 
rather as a dead weight “chunked down”’ 
on the living substance of the tale. In- 
deed, Warren had previously published 
it as a short story (“How Willie Proudfit 
Came Home’’) in the Southern Review, 
and his resort to it here plainly signifies 
desperation—a temporary inability to 
invent further in Mr. Munn’s story. But, 
wrenching himself past this block, he 
does invent a culmination to the tale. 
Lucille Christian, who had been Percy 
Munn’s mistress until paralysis struck 
down her father—his shock coming from 
the discovery that his friend had used his 
home to dally with his daughter—finds 
the fugitive at the Proudfits’ and sug- 
gests flight to the West with him, only to 
be stonily refused. Then Munn seeks out 
ruined Senator Tolliver to kill him, either 
because of Tolliver’s share as a turncoat 
in defeating the night riders or, as the 
boys would say, because he had made 
“passes” at Lucille. But Munn lacks the 
nerve to kill Tolliver in sickbed—even 
as “‘a favor.” Surrounded at Tolliver’s 
home by militiamen who have been 
tipped off as to his presence, Mr. Munn 
dies in a blaze of gunfire in an open field 
—an ambiguous monster. Only inhu- 
manity can explain his rejection of Lu- 
cille and his election to die in Kentucky 
where his cause is a lost cause. His choice, 
furthermore, convicts him of the assassi- 
nation with which he was falsely charged. 
But martyrdom, even of this unneces- 
sary sort, cloaks his monstrosity to a 


degree and leaves the reader confused. 
It is plain from the outset that Warren 
does not wish to move us to compassion 
for Mr. Munn—he keeps him aloof by 
the constant use of “‘Mr.’”’ (Munn even 
thinks of himself as “‘Mr. Munn’”’). Yet 
his cause is presented to elicit reader 
sympathy. Elevated by this, with his 
zealotry glossed cunningly by the au- 
thor, Mr. Munn becomes vague and in- 
decipherable. Warren needs to unswathe 
him at the end of the tale. The space al- 
lotted to Willie Proudfit should be de- 
voted to a clarification of Munn’s atti- 
tudes toward Tolliver and Lucille; his 
own fixation needs analysis. We do not 
see him finally as a clearly defined mon- 
ster. Night Rider is a grand failure, but 
it is a failure nevertheless. 

Perhaps a better way than direct por- 
traiture to reveal the malignantly de- 
formed character is to show the effect of 
the character on other people. At least, 
that is the method Robert Penn Warren 
has resorted to in his last two novels, At 
Heaven’s Gate (1943) and All the King’s 
Men (1946). In the former badly titled 
book the monster is Bogan Murdock, 
financier, manipulator, and boss of a 
southern state which bears some resem- 
blance to Tennessee. Like Crump, Bogan 
Murdock is head of a bond- and share- 
house; and, like the titular master of 
Tennessee, Murdock can be suave and 
charming. But he can also be deadly. It 
is his power to contaminate many people 
that fascinates Warren; and, for effec- 
tiveness, the novelist goes too far in trac- 
ing Murdock’s influence. ‘The trouble 
with the novel as a whole,” Malcolm 
Cowley has observed, “‘is that it tells too 
many stories in too many styles.” But 
one story, that of Sue Murdock, Bogan’s 
lovely daughter, is central, and the au- 
thor’s success or failure must be judged 
from it. Sue is no different from countless 
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other girls of her age; she has a rich, 
warm nature, a curiosity about the world 
and her own emotions, and a resolute de- 
sire to be herself. Very naturally, she has 
tried intercourse before she throws her- 
self at Jerry Calhoun, an “All-American” 
back whom her father has acquired to 
sell bonds. But as Jerry becomes more 
and more the man Bogan desires (Bogan 
makes him vice-president, in charge of 
securities, in the Southern Fidelity Bank 
which he founds), he becomes less and 
less to Sue’s taste; finally, she ends their 
engagement and leaves her own home to 
live with a bohemian crowd which fluc- 
tuates around Slim Sarrett, poet and 
prize fighter, whose mistress she elects to 
be. Jerry, sent by Bogan to her address, 
is rebuffed; so is her brother and finally 
Bogan himself. Meanwhile it is brutally 
revealed to Sue that Slim is a sexual per- 
vert, and, shuddering away from him, 
she gives herself to Jason Sweetwater, a 
labor leader with convictions against 
marriage, who gets her pregnant. Neg- 
lected by Sweetwater during a strike, 
she takes to drink, threatens to have an 
abortion ii he will not marry her, excites 
Sarrett into a collision with Sweetwater 
in which he is bested, and finally yields, 
not to the last entreaty of her father, but 
to death, whose emissary is the poet and 
prize fighter (the “lark” at heaven’s 
gate?). 

Jerry Calhoun is properly drawn, and 
so, too, despite the trouble some review- 
ers had in realizing it, is Sue Murdock. 
They are complementary to each other in 
showing the effect of the dominance of 
Bogan Murdock: Jerry becomes en- 
tranced, incapable of deserting Murdock 
when the latter takes from him his fa- 
ther’s home, supine even when he is fore- 
warned that he will be made a cat’s-paw 
in the failure of Southern Fidelity. Sue 
becomes, on the other hand, hysterically 


resistant—her sexual indulgence is not 
libertinism but a form of mad rebellion. 
That she should make a final play for the 
depraved poet rather than return to her 
father is a choice that reveals how hide- 
ous in her sight is Bogan Murdock, de- 
spite his profession of affection—a pro- 
fession exposed by the gratitude with 
which he accepts her sensational murder, 
filling the papers when his affairs are un- 
der investigation and saving his scalp. 
But Slim Sarrett and Jason Sweetwater, 
who are themselves freakish monsters, 
contribute not at all to the limning of 
Bogan. Could Warren have drawn these 
aberrant creatures into the orbit of his 
major rascal and made their evil an in- 
fusion of his poison, he would better have 
pointed up his tale. 

Some of the best writing in At Heaven’s 
Gate has nothing to do with the father- 
daughter relationship. Interspersed 
throughout the narrative are sections 
from a long defensive epistle written by 
Ashby Wyndham, street evangelist, who 
is awaiting trial for inciting his followers 
to fire upon the police. In effect, this is 
the Willie Proudfit material integrated 
in the novel; and because Robert Penn 
Warren has a marvelous skill at repro- 
ducing the vulgar idiom and hoe-handle 
ways of thinking, this writing is racy and 
authentic. Besides Ashby, Private Por- 
sum (a local hero utilized by Bogan) and 
a wit named Duckfoot Drake are ad- 
mirably drawn, but because their de- 
tailed stories contribute only in a collat- 
eral way to our sense of the cold, scaly 
monster who is Bogan Murdock, they 
increase the diffusion which is the tale’s 
greatest weakness. Like the victim of a 
street accident, rather than the demon of 
the fatal car, Mr. Warren’s monstrous 
protagonist is obscured by the crowd. 

Because At Heaven’s Gate was a failure, 
despite the lavishment upon it of un- 
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usual knowledge of the craft of fiction 
and of no small skill, All the King’s Men 
is an impressive and important book. 
Warren has again chosen to portray the 
monster by indirection, by his effect on 
other people, but this time he has real- 
ized that all the persons in the novel 
must contribute to his central character, 
in this instance a state boss named 
Willie Stark, who bears a close resem- 
blance to the chief benefactor of the 
University of Louisiana when Warren 
was on its faculty—Huey Long. All the 
characters in the novel, even the three 
very different women who worship Willie 
Stark, are truly the “ King’s ‘men.’ ” He 
commands their souls as well as their 
bodies, and each is a separate mirror re- 
flecting like a housefly’s eyes the enor- 
mity which is Willie Stark. Even if 
Mother Goose avers that “‘all the King’s 
men couldn’t put Humpty-Dumpty to- 
gether again,” Robert Penn Warren 
comes very close to making them do it in 
this novel, for Willie is not only a plau- 
sible embodiment of the qualities which 
made the notorious “‘ Kingfish” succeed 
in Louisiana, but he is also the most om- 
nivorous monster that the author has 
drawn. Unlike Bogan Murdock, Willie 
Stark is no wire-puller; he is out in the 
middle of the stage, willing to gouge and 
bite, daring all comers, cynically ac- 
knowledging his take in graft, but assert- 
ing that the return of his machine to the 
sovereign people is larger than that yield- 
ed up by any other political organiza- 
tion. Willie is a demagogue, he is an un- 
conscionable rogue, he is a smooth scoun- 
drel, he is a beast; but he is closer to the 
people than their previous genteel rulers 
have been, and he is able to make them 
believe that he is their “pal,’”’ somehow 
frustrate in his large intent to better their 
circumstances. Willie was a good boy 
originally—a country lawyer, married 
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to a schoolteacher, whom the city bosses 
took up to split an opponent’s vote; 
when he learned the use he was being put 
to, Willie came of age. He drove out of 
politics those who had used him or made 
them like Tiny Duffy, his fearful tools. 
But as “The Boss” he still has something 
about him (in Warren’s eyes) that sug- 
gests the perspiring young man who was 
disappointed to find that the country 
school he had helped to build was made 
of rotten brick. Tough and cynical, he 
has not quite smothered in himself, al- 
legedly, that which was toothsomely 
tender to his first exploiters. Perception 
of this makes him a strange anomaly to 
the reader, perhaps, but Willie Stark’s 
prototype won and maintained his power 
because he was some sort of anomaly. So 
far as portrayal of Willie Stark is his ob- 
ject, Warren is nearer to the realist than 
to the caricaturist: His demagogue is a 
more plausible monster than Sinclair 
Lewis’ Berzelius Windrip or Dos Passos’ 
Chuck Crawford. 

All the King’s Men, however, is not 
wholly Willie Stark’s story. The journal- 
ist-narrator of the tale, Jack Burden, 
claims the story as his story; and, gauged 
by the simple tests of space and em- 
phasis, his claim is justified. Burden had 
a hand in the making of Willie Stark. To- 
gether with Sadie Burke, a pock-marked 
Irish girl who had been using her brains 
and her body to make a living on the 
fringe of politics, he had given Willie the 
tip-off which had redirected his career. 
Willie rewarded Sadie by making her his 
secretary and mistress; Jack became the 
Harry Hopkins of the Stark regime, 
lending advice, “yessing’’ the Boss, doing 
“research” on people who gave his mas- 
ter trouble. 

By the formulas of the Deep South, 
Jack Burden of Burden’s Landing is an 
aristocrat. He comes from a great house, 
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set in a row of great houses, among live 
oak and magnolia trees, where his boy- 
hood companions were Anne and Adam 
Stanton, children of the governor, and 
where his counselor was the respected 
Judge Irwin. But the house of Burden is 
a decaying house, and more than the Jew 
has squat on the window sill. His father 
has deserted his mother, that lady has 
had a sequence of husbands, and Jack 
himself, too apathetic to woo Anne 
Stanton, has drifted in and out of matri- 
mony with a puzzled blonde. The down- 
ward pull of gravity took him into jour- 
nalism after he had dabbled with law and 
research in history. Service to Willie 
Stark provides him with the melodrama 
which his jaded senses seem to require. 
He never sees himself as an actor in that 
melodrama but always as an aloof and 
amused spectator. 

The melodrama, however, encompasses 
Jack Burden—and in a way to suggest 
that Warren would like to throw Polti at 
the reader. A “research” job for Willie 
on Judge Irwin drives Jack’s boyhood 
counselor to suicide but wrings from 
Jack’s mother the admission that the 
Judge was Jack’s real father and the only 
man she had ever loved. In the process of 
forcing Adam Stanton, who has become 
a famous surgeon, to serve as head of the 
hospital that Willie Stark is building, 
Jack Burden discovers that Anne Stan- 
ton—who has remained the heroine of 
his reveries—is one of Willie’s mistresses. 
An atomic denouement resolves the plot. 
Willie’s football-hero son breaks his back 
in a game; Adam Stanton saves the boy’s 
life, but he will be paralyzed. The event 
decides Willie to return to Lucy Stark, 
the schoolteacher mother of the boy; and 
Sadie Burke, who sees that she cannot 
escape the consequences of Willie’s ref- 
ormation, causes his assassination by re- 
vealing to Adam through Tiny Duffy 


that Willie has corrupted his sister. After 
firing two shots into Willie, Adam is in- 
stantly slain by one of the Boss’s gun- 
men; Willie himself, however, lingers for 
several days, long enough to tell Jack, 
“Tt might have been all different... .. 
You got to believe that’’; and apparently 
Jack believes. He, too, experiences some 
sort of reformation, for at the end of the 
novel he is tarrying briefly in the house 
Judge Irwin had left him, with his sup- 
posititious father as his pensioner and 
with Anne Stanton as his bride. 

Faced with the problem of making 
Willie’s influence all pervasive, Warren 
endows Jack with a respect for his Boss 
that survives his own discovery of con- 
trition, a contrition signalized by his tak- 
ing the somewhat soiled Anne Stanton to 
his bosom. Jack is really convinced a 
great change has come in himself: 

The change did not happen all at once. 
.... There was a time when he came to be- 
lieve that nobody had any responsibility for 
anything. .... [This] gave him a sort of satis- 
faction, because it meant that he could not be 
called guilty of anything, not even of having 
squandered happiness or having killed his 
father, or of having delivered his two friends 
into each other’s hands and death. [Later he 
came to the view that although Adam Stanton, 
“the man of idea,” and Willie Stark, “the man 
of fact,’ were the doom of each other, both 
had] lived in the agony of will... .. [God is the 
author of evil], for it would have been a thing 
of trifling and contemptible ease for Perfection 
to create mere perfection. .... That had to 
be so that the creation of good [with God’s 
help] might be the index of man’s power and 


glory. 


That is, Jack Burden has moved alleged- 
ly from a purely naturalistic to a Chris- 
tian point of view, albeit heretical on the 
problem of evil. When Burden was 
Willie’s henchman, he was a sinuous 
moral monster, perhaps eclipsing his 
master; the question now is: What 
change has really taken place in him? He 
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condones Willie on the ground that, 
given a longer lease of life, Willie would 
have become an angel of light. That is, 
chance defeated Willie. But a world 
where caprice rules is not a world in 
which the human will can rear goodly 
structures. It is a world of facile excuses, 
of human monsters. The confusion of 
Jack Burden—who certainly is still a 
warped creature at the end of All the 
King’s Men—explains why the monsters 
of Robert Penn Warren, and the mon- 
sters of other writers, have only enter- 
tainment value, have no moral purport. 
Villians by an old-fashioned standard, 
they are no longer villainous; they are 
only the “erring pals’ of the “erring” 
Jack Burdens. Monsters seen through a 


crooked lens are distorted in the direc- 
tion, apparently, of perfection. By stress- 
ing the imperfections of everyone, the 
novelist diminishes the monstrousness of 
the major rascals. Perhaps it is impos- 
sible to do otherwise than to caricature 
the monster if moral indignation is to be 
retained. Robert Penn Warren, specialist 
in monsters, has steadily produced more 
plausible ones, but with waning indigna- 
tion. The monsters of Dos Passos and 
Sinclair Lewis are not plausible, but 
Number One and It Can’t Happen Here 
have the right instinct. Is it possible in 
any way to condone the Huey Longs? 
Macaulay thought it was no excuse for 
Charles I that he was a good husband 
and father. 


Willa Cather: 1876-1947 


DAYTON KOHLER’ 


Win we say that the death of Willa 
Cather is a loss to American letters, we 
mean, quite simply, that a period in our 
national literature has ended. She was 
the last of a generation of writers who 
lived through the passing of the old fron- 
tier, who saw the land of the homestead- 
er transformed into a countryside of tidy 
farms and cramped, ugly towns in the 
pattern of Black Hawk and Gopher 
Prairie; and she found in the primitive 
virtues of the pioneer experience her own 
values as an artist. When the prairie 
roads “no longer ran about like wild 
things, but followed the surveyed section 
lines,” they led inevitably to Main 
Street. This fact colored all her percep- 
tion of a place and its people, gave her 
writing its center and its roots. The 
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West, the past—one is the physical back- 
ground of her work, the other its spiritual 
climate. The very nature of her material 
determined her choice as a writer: to re- 
cord the decline of the prairie frontier 
and later to find in more traditional so- 
cieties of the Spanish Southwest and 
colonial Quebec those realities of the 
spirit which have been almost over- 
whelmed in the complexity and confusion 
of the present. She wrote in 1923: 

We must face the fact that the splendid 
story of the pioneers is finished, and that no 
new story worthy to take its place has yet 
begun. The generation that subdued the wild 
lands and broke up the virgin prairies is passing, 
but it is still there, a group of rugged figures in 
the background which inspire respect, compel 
admiration. With these old men and women 
the attainment of material prosperity was a 
moral victory, because it was wrung from hard 
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conditions, was the result of a struggle that 
tested character. 


Her masters in the novel were those 
European craftsmen whom she so greatly 
admired—Flaubert, Turgenev, and, in 
an earlier period, Henry James; but her 
own novels were American in subject and 
mood if not in scope. She was in the suc- 
cession of those writers who gave our na- 
tional past its consecration in art. Irving, 
Mark Twain, Hamlin Garland, and 
Sarah Orne Jewett were among her lit- 
erary ancestors. Like them, she came at 
the end of an era and tried to recapture a 
past that existed largely in memory. If 
much of her writing was an attempt to 
recover lost times and places, it was none- 
theless real. That past was once innocent 
and romantic and heroic. She was to 
celebrate, as all America has done, the 
industry and courage of the pioneer, and 
she showed what no one before her had 
seen—the essential humanism of his 
legend. “A pioneer should have imagina- 
tion, should be able to enjoy the idea of 
things more than the things themselves.” 
She took the human qualities of her 
people—the simple passion and energy of 
women like Alexandra Bergson, Thea 
Kronborg, Antonia Shimerda, the 
dreamer’s quiet strength of old Captain 
Forrester, Tom Outland’s idealism, the 
vigor and devotion of the archbishop and 
his vicar—for the values of the society 
which produces them. 


Inferretque deos Latio. When an adventurer 
carries his gods with him into a remote and 
savage country, the colony he founds will, from 
the beginning have graces, traditions, riches of 
the mind and spirit. Its history will shine with 
incidents, slight perhaps, but precious, as in life 
itself, where the great matters are often as 
worthless as astronomical distances, and the 
trifles dear as the heart’s blood. 


There was another side to the picture, 
of course, for the land which ennobled 
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some natures could also corrupt the weak 
and breed the mean. Later, as pioneering 
impulses dwindled to a second genera- 
tion’s desire for soft jobs and easy 
money, her own disillusionment deep- 
ened; but she could still trace the funda- 
mental likenesses, conveyed in the same 
images of heroism and endurance, be- 
tween the frontier in its best phase and 
the influence of historical civilizations. 
What she had to say she said with hon- 
esty and simplicity, with moral subtlety 
and stylistic evocation. The complete- 
ness of her vision testifies to her own in- 
tegrity as an artist. 

It was this same backward-looking 
quality of her work which alienated her 
at last from the particular interests of 
our time. To a generation coming to ma- 
turity between wars Miss Cather already 
seemed a little old-fashioned. It was true 
that she did not always flatter the West, 
and her stories were filled with images of 
the waste that its barren loneliness im- 
posed upon the human spirit. “Outside 
the concert hall lay the black pond with 
the cattle-tracked bluffs; the tall, un- 
painted house with weather-curled 
boards, naked as a tower; the crook- 
backed ash seedlings where dish-cloths 
hung to dry; the gaunt, moulting turkeys 
picking up refuse about the kitchen 
door.” She had, in fact, ended her own 
crusade against village narrowness and 
dulness while Sinclair Lewis was begin- 
ning his, and she offered the automobile 
as a symbol of a new standardization and 
mediocrity which were suddenly every- 
where in the American scene. Her novels 
never lacked depth, but they lacked 
breadth, a correspondency to the issues 
of two harried decades. Her spectacle of 
man sub specie aeternitatis offered little 
comfort to young writers and critics 
faced with immediate actualities of dis- 
aster from want and disaster from war. 
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To say that she had been defeated by the 
realities of American life had become a 
critical commonplace by 1935. 

Much of this criticism, we are begin- 
ning to realize, came from a misreading 
of Miss Cather’s motives. Reviewers 
found only sterility and softness in 
Shadows on the Rock. She herself was 
more explicit: 

To me the rock of Quebec is not only a 
stronghold on which many strange figures have 
for a little time cast a shadow in the sun; it is 
the curious endurance of a kind of culture, 
narrow but definite..... There, among the 
country people and the nuns, I have caught 
something new to me; a kind of feeling about 
life and human fate that I could not accept 
wholly, but which I could not but admire. It is 
hard to state that feeling in language; it was 
more like an old song, incomplete but un- 
corrupted, than like a legend. I took the in- 
complete air and tried to give it what would 
correspond to a sympathetic musical setting; 
tried to develop it into a prose composition 
not too conclusive, not too definite; a series of 
pictures remembered rather than experienced; 
a kind of thinking, a mental complexion inher- 
ited, left over from the past, lacking in robust- 
ness and full of pious resignation. 


If she could not quite accept this 
French culture because it lacked those 
free, generous, robust attitudes of her 
own frontier heritage toward life, she 
could recapture in art its peculiar spirit 
of continuity and acceptance. The for- 
tress rock in the Canadian wilderness is a 
symbol of that narrow foothold upon 
which a culture can grow. It was an il- 
lustration of moral value to the thirties. 
But Miss Cather’s accents were too quiet 
to be heard among the strident voices of 
the decade. The periods between her 
books lengthened. After 1940 she was no 
longer heard. She knew what her seces- 
sion meant, in art as in life. “It is for the 
backward, and by one of their number, 
that these sketches were written,” she 
wrote in the Preface to her book of liter- 
ary essays, Not under Forty. 


ENGLISH 


For a talent as special as hers, Willa 
Cather was fortunate in her place and 
time. Born in Virginia, taken at the age 
of nine to live on a ranch near Red Cloud, 
Nebraska, she grew up in a region still 
marked by trails of the Indian and the 
buffalo. The Cathers had few American 
neighbors, but Bohemian, Scandinavian, 
French, and German farmers lived near 
by. To a young girl, free to come and go 
as she chose, life could never be dull 
among people struggling to master a new 
language and a stubborn soil and to hold 
their lands through periods of drought 
and failing credit. ‘Their stories used to 
go round in my head at night. This was, 
with me, the initial impulse... . . I had 
an enthusiasm for a kind of country and 
a kind of people, rather than ambition.” 
Her friendships with Norwegian and 
Bohemian neighbors and the classics she 
read aloud to her grandmothers—there 
was for a time no school—gave her a 
deeper knowledge of old cultures than 
the raw prairie towns of that day could 
provide. 

When she published her first novel in 
1912, she had served an apprenticeship 
almost as long and difficult as that of 
Hawthorne. But the first novel is always 
likely to be an unguarded one. Alexan- 
der’s Bridge was no exception. It brought 
together a young western girl’s impres- 
sions of charming Boston teas and 
London drawing-rooms, a moral problem 
out of Edith Wharton, and an appropri- 
ate moral symbolism out of Henry 
James. It failed because it did not come 
by itself out of her own experience but 
out of her respect for a literary tradition. 
Meanwhile she had met Sarah Orne 
Jewett. The older woman knew that the 
younger one, “an American of the 
Apache period and territory,” would 
some day write of her own region in her 
own way. “Write it as it is,” Miss Jewett 
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advised her, “‘don’t try to make it this or 
that. You can’t do it in anybody else’s 
way; you will have to make a way of 
your own.” 

For Willa Cather the moment of rev- 
elation must have come with the opening 
sentence of O Pioneers! “One January 
day, thirty years ago, the little town of 
Hanover, anchored on a windy Nebraska 
tableland, was trying not to be blown 
away.” The novel marked the discovery 
of a subject and a method. It is an epic 
in miniature, a story of pioneer begin- 
nings and the slow growth of the soil in a 
land that “wanted to be let alone, to pre- 
serve its own fierce strength, its peculiar, 
savage kind of beauty, its uninterrupted 
mournfulness.” 

Her first important novels—O Pio- 
neers!, The Song of the Lark, My Antonia 
—inclosed vast areas of sweeping prairie, 
hills, and sky in a world rich and sus- 
taining with homely realism. When we 
read them for the first time, we were as 
much pleased, perhaps, by their material 
as by their art, for to most Americans the 
West has always been as much a land- 
scape of the imagination as a geographi- 
cal region. We were not, however, read- 
ing local color that tones down life to 
pictures of the sentimental, the idyllic, 
or the quaint. Miss Cather’s stories were 
big as well. Alexandra Bergson developed 
the brooding wisdom and deep strength 
that we find in heroines of racial myths, 
as she struggled to tame the stubborn 
land and bring it to fruition. Thea Kron- 
borg rose from the crudeness and vulgar- 
ity of a Colorado mountain town to have 
a great career as a singer. The simplicity 
and generous good nature of Antonia 
Shimerda left her untouched by years of 
farm drudgery and village spite; her 
serenity and happiness had their source 
in her passion for order and motherhood. 
We can believe that these books came to 


Miss Cather from a common regional ex- 
perience as clearly as the words stand 
upon the page, for they give the impres- 
sion that she had little to invent and 
much to record. 

Her early novels were better than any 
thing the local colorists had written be- 
cause she was, from the beginning, con- 
cerned with the realities of the human 
spirit. Criticism has made much of her 
interest in pioneers and artists. The 
truth is that she found her people on any 
level—among peasants, pioneers, schol- 
ars, artists, saints—where experience be- 
comes a test of character and achieve- 
ment an effort of the will. “Nothing is 
dear or far if one desires,”’ a drunken old 
music teacher tells Thea. ‘The world is 
little, human life is little. There is only 
one big thing—desire. And before it, 
when it is big, all is little.” Her concept 
of character was Emersonian in its 
awareness of man’s potentialities and his 
greatness or smallness in living them out. 
Marian Forrester was lost and Myra 
Henshaw knew her mortal enemy at last 
because these women fed on stren 
outside themselves. Alexandra and An- 
tonia were peasants, but heroisms of 
daily living touched their lives with 
greatness. Death Comes for the Arch- 
bishop is as much a story of the dedi- 
cated life as is The Song of the Lark. 
Miss Cather’s men and women are 
simple but complete, not diffused and 
scattered characters to be put together 
and explained. “Her secret?” says Har- 
sanyi of Thea’s voice. “It is every 
artist’s secret . . . . passion. It is an open 
secret, and perfectly safe. Like heroism, 
it is inimitable in cheap materials.” 

Although she was to become the 
elegist of the prairie frontier, her writing 
never lapsed into national mysticism. 
She created no cult of the pioneer. Alex- 
ander’s Bridge and One of Ours were her 
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only novels written to conform to literary 
fashion. Both were failures. She did her 
best work when she followed her bent 
and wrote in her own way. At the be- 
ginning of her career she cared as 
little for the conventional plots and 
big scenes of her contemporaries as 
she did for the sociological and psycho- 
logical documentation popular in the 
twenties and thirties. When all else 
failed, a native primitivism sustained 
her, as it sustained Professor St. Peter 
in his “Spanish Adventurers in Ameri- 
ca,”’ from the moment when he saw the 
snowy peaks of the Sierra Nevadas and 
“the design of his book unfolded in the 
air above him..... And the design was 
sound. He had accepted it as inevitable, 
had never meddled with it, and it had 
seen him through.” The same may be 
said of Miss Cather’s own books. Just as 
the automobile came in her imagination 
to stand for tasteless materialism, so the 
discipline of art gave a kind of order and 
meaning to her changing world. “What 
was any art but an effort to make a 
sheath, a mould in which to imprison for 
a moment the shining elusive element 
which is life itself,—life hurrying past us 
and running away, too strong to stop, too 
sweet to lose?” She wrote to the end as if 
the novel were worth a lifetime’s effort 
and devotion. 

“To note an artist’s limitations is but 
to define his genius,’’ Willa Cather wrote 
in her Preface to Sarah Orne Jewett’s 
stories. Her own limitations have been 
discussed by competent criticism. Con- 
sideration of these limitations, however, 
does not exhaust our interest in her nov- 
els. There are other qualities, over and 
beyond theories of criticism grounded in 
the self-conscious historic moment, that 
give her work the inner warmth and 
outward stamp of art. These qualities 


are important in themselves and worth 
separate consideration. 


NATURE 


With the exception of My Mortal 
Enemy, all Willa Cather’s novels are 
dramas of personality acted out in the 
presence of nature. Her skill! in setting a 
background is impressive. But contem- 
plation of nature for its own sake, in the 
manner of a minor landscape literature, 
is never an end in itself. It is the poetry 
of atmosphere, the relation between 
place and character, the deeper symbolic 
meanings that count in her fiction. Her 
uses of nature vary from book to book. 
It is used for lyric beauty in My Antonia 
and Shadows on the Rock; for atmosphere 
in O Pioneers! and A Lost Lady; for char- 
acter development in the Panther Can- 
yon episode of The Song of the Lark and 
Tom Outland’s story from The Profes- 
sor’s House; for atavism in Godfrey St. 
Peter’s memories of his boyhood; for ac- 
tion itself in Death Comes for the Arch- 
bishop, where the comings and goings of 
two missionary priests across a desert 
region of sand, arroyos, towering mesas, 
and bare red hills takes the place of plot. 
The land is always there, a part of the 
lives of the people. 

My Antonia is the novel displaying 
Miss Cather’s talent for description at 
its fullest. The book lives in its pictures: 
the empty loneliness of shaggy, rolling 
plains and sky, the sod house of the 
Shimerdas, Grandmother Burden’s gar- 
den, winter snows, the killing of the 
rattlesnake, Antonia working in the fields 
and in Black Hawk kitchens, wild flowers 
on the prairie in spring and black earth 
breaking behind the plow, a prairie 
Christmas. Many of these details seem 
set down with sheer delight in physical 
sensations: 
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The sky was brilliantly blue, and the sun- 
light on the glittering white stretches of prairie 
was almost blinding. As Antonia said, the 
whole world was changed by the snow; we 
kept looking in vain for familiar landmarks. 
The deep arroyo through which Squaw Creek 
wound was now only a cleft between snow- 
drifts—very blue when one looked down into it. 
The tree tops that had been gold all the autumn 
were dwarfed and twisted, as if they would 
never have any life in them again. The few 
little cedars, which were so dull and dingy be- 
fore, now stood out a strong, dusky green. 
The wind had the burning taste of fresh snow; 
my throat and nostrils smarted as if someone 
had opened a hartshorn bottle. The cold stung, 
and at the same time delighted one..... All 
about us the snow was crusted in shallow 
terraces, with tracings like ripple-marks at the 
edges, curly waves that were the actual im- 
pression of the stinging lash in the wind. 


The mood, the cadence, are Miss 
Cather’s, but at first reading this passage 
seems little more than local color at its 
best. Its significance, however, lies in its 
reflection of a particular point of view. 
Jim Burden, the narrator of the novel, is 
a lawyer from the East. Successful, rich, 
but unhappy in his marriage and his 
middle years, he looks back to his prairie 
boyhood and realizes that the whole 
meaning of his life is rooted in scenes like 
this and in his friendship with a sturdy 
young Bohemian girl, who becomes, to 
his retrospective view, an embodiment 
of the land itself. Viewed in its relation to 
the cumulative power of the novel, the 
passage holds an infusion of meaning 
and feeling that Miss Cather’s own 
nostalgia for the Nebraska countryside 
would not warrant. 

Willa Cather seems to have known in- 
stinctively that place is often man’s fate. 
Thea Kronborg’s most formative experi- 
ence was a summer in Arizona, where 
long days in hot sun and dry air, and day- 
dreams of an ancient race of cliff-dwellers 
who had built their houses high on the 


walls of Panther Canyon, gave her a new 
feeling of vitality, a half-secrecy of ger- 
mination and growth needed for the de- 
velopment of her voice. What she learned 
among the ruins of an old civilization she 
could never have realized in the vulgarity 
and pettiness of Moonstone or in Chica- 
go, for in the desert country she came to 
a knowledge of her own power as an 
artist, in the marvelous symbolism of the 
stream and an earthen pot for carrying 
water. She was free at last of “whatever 
was left of Moonstone in her mind. No 
more of that! The Cliff-Dwellers had 
lengthened her past. She had older and 
higher obligations.” To her the West 
would never again mean a Colorado 
small town but a place where a race had 
made a brave start in the dim stirrings of 
time. 

The same feeling of wonder and moral 
idealism stirs in Tom Outland’s half- 
awakened nature as he explores the cliff 
city on the Blue Mesa. “I had read of 
filial piety in the Latin poets, and I knew 
that was what I felt in this place.” Dur- 
ing his lonely summer in his old house, 
Godfrey St. Peter recalls Outland’s 
story of the mesa and its ruined city and 
goes back in memory to his own boy- 
hood, to the young primitive he had 
been, “only interested in earth and 
woods and water. .... He was not near- 
ly so cultivated as Tom’s old cliff-dwell- 
ers must have been—and yet he was ter- 
ribly wise..... He was earth, and 
would return to earth. When white 
clouds blew over the lake like bellying 
sails, when the seven pine trees turned 
red in the declining sun, he felt satisfac- 
tion and said to himself merely: ‘That is 
right.’ ” 

But nature may go further, may lead 
to a confirmation of man’s faith. In one 
of the early chapters of Death Comes for 
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the Archbishop, young Father Latour is 
shown riding across an arid stretch of 
desert in New Mexico. He is lost; the 
need to find water for himself and his 
horse fills his fevered mind. Wherever he 
looks, there are only conical hills, red as 
brick-dust, and gaunt junipers wavering 
in heat waves that seem to beat upward 
from the hot desert floor. As thirst be- 
gins to torment him with vertigo that 
whirls the whole scene into confusion of 
mind and senses, he blots out his own 
agony by meditating on the cry wrung 
from another tormented spirit on the 
cross, “‘J’ai soif!”” He eases his own state 
of suffering by turning it from an out- 
ward world of the suffering spirit to an 
inward contemplation of grace. “The 
passion of Jesus became for him the only 
reality; the need of his own body was but 
a part of that conception.” The whole 
episode is so briefly, so casually presented 
that we read only half-aware that Miss 
Cather is retelling in this desert setting 
the story of the Passion of our Lord. 
There is no sinking into nature in these 
books, however, a loss of the human per- 
sonality found in much modern land- 
scape mysticism; no idea of nature as a 
vast imponderable force, like nature in 
Hardy’s novels, that can sympathize 
with man’s feeble efforts, mock him, or 
remain indifferent to his fate. Miss 
Cather had too much common sense for 
the first and was not enough of a philos- 
opher for the other. In her world only 
two attitudes toward nature seem pos- 
sible. Man becomes either a user or an 
exploiter. Claude Wheeler’s father in 
One of Ours must be counted as one of the 
exploiters. He had come to Nebraska in 
the early days, had bought and sold land 
profitably, and had lent money so that 
young homesteaders could marry and 
take up their own land. But his own farm 
is poorly run, its care falling upon two in- 


different hired men and a boy, while Nat 
Wheeler drives about looking at a coun- 
tryside he believes his own shrewdness 
has brought into being. He takes satis- 
faction in the fact that he has land to 
sell or rent or let lie idle. He is amused 
when his neighbors call him a “land 
hog.”’ But what has happened to Nat 
Wheeler has happened to them as well. 
Claude Wheeler cannot understand why 
people and the land have changed. 
Claude felt sure that when he was a little 
boy and all the neighbors were poor, they and 
their houses and farms had more individuality. 
The farmers took time then to plant fine cotton- 
wood groves on their places, and to set osage 
orange hedge along the borders of their fields. 
Now these trees were all being cut down and 
grubbed up. Just why, nobody knew; they im- 
poverished the land .... they made the snow 
drift ....nobody had them anymore. With 
prosperity came a kind of callousness; every- 
body wanted to destroy the old things they 
used to take pride in. The orchards, which had 
been nursed and tended so carefully twenty 
years ago, were now left to die of neglect. It 
was less trouble to run into town in an auto- 
mobile and buy fruit than it was to raise it. 


Alexandra Bergson, on the other hand, 
is one of the users. She has a peasant’s 
love for the land itself. When times are 
hard and neighbors grow discouraged 
and move away, she adds their acres to 
her own. She is the first on the Divide to 
try new ways of farming, to plant alfalfa, 
to build a silo. At the end she can look 
out over her fields and know that they 
are her own. Antonia Shimerda lives in 
the same serenity and harmony with the 
land. “She lent herself to immemorial 
human attitudes which we recognize by 
instinct as universal and true... . . She 
had only to stand in the orchard, to put 
her hand on a little crab tree and look up 
at the apples, to make you feel the good- 
ness of planting and tending and harvest- 
ing at last..... It was no wonder that 
her sons stood tall and straight. She was 
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a rich mine of life, like the founders of 
early races.” When a hot July wind burns 
all of Neighbor Rosicky’s corn in one 
afternoon, he and his family have a pic- 
nic and go swimming. He has all of An- 
tonia’s deep understanding and tolerance 
for nature’s changing moods. 

It would appear that primitive natures 
like these get the greatest enjoyment and 
return from nature, and the right atti- 
tude toward the land can become the 
right attitude toward man. What is true 
of the primitive is also true of men with 
centuries of tradition behind them. 
Scholarly St. Peter and a French priest 
understand best that Tom Outland’s 
moral idealism has its source in a ruined 
city on Blue Mesa. Father Latour, with 
more than a thousand years of religious 
history behind him, has respect for an 
Indian tradition that he can never pene- 
trate or understand, so that at the end 
he decides not to return to his wet, green, 
cultivated Auvergne but to end his days 
in a dry land where three civilizations 
have overlapped to make it a place of 
long tradition, new beginnings, and 
spiritual growth. The land has a vitality 
of its own, a rightness for living, such as 
Jim Burden found in his memories of the 
Nebraska plains. It was this quality of 
place that Claude Wheeler, trapped in a 
routine of farm drudgery, could never 
find in an exploited countryside from 
which the pioneer zest, even the stiff 
pride of endurance, has faded. He is as 
lost as Marian Forrester was in a land 
given over to grasping, shrewd young 
men like his brother Bayliss and Ivy 
Peters. 


THE PAST 


The shadow of the past falls over 
everything that Miss Cather wrote be- 
cause to her the act of memory was al- 
most a form of creation. It is already ap- 


parent in the opening sentence of O Pio- 
neers! and it conveys perfectly an ap- 
propriateness of mood to the conclusion 
of My Antonia. 

I had the sense of coming home to myself, 
and of having found out whata little circle man’s 
experience is. For Antonia and for me, this 
had been the road of Destiny; had taken us to 
those early accidents of fortune which pre- 
determined for us all that we can ever be. Now 
I understood that the same road was to bring us 
together again. Whatever we had missed, we 
possessed together the precious, the incom- 
municable past. 


Perhaps a hunger for the past is one of 
the necessary conditions of a founding so- 
ciety which Miss Cather believed gave 
the early West a spirit and distinction of 
its own. Since she took the values of this 
society for her own motives as an artist, 
she took also its feeling for the past as a 
form of permanence in a region constant- 
ly crossed by waves of new migration and 
change. Just as houses in large cities 
stand as landmarks because they recall 
the names of families who built them 
three generations back, or a piece of 
furniture brought a small part of early 
New England or faraway Bohemia to a 
Nebraska sod hut, so her own sense of 
the past gave her a feeling of continuance 
between older periods of history and the 
present. In My Antonia there is a scene 
in which Jim Burden tells the story of 
Coronado, who came into Nebraska in 
his search for the Seven Golden Cities. 
When she hears how the old explorer 
“died in the wilderness, of a broken 
heart,” Antonia is reminded of the death 
of her father, broken also by hardship, 
and far from home. The story gives new 
meaning to this lonely land of grass and 
wheat. 

Miss Cather’s uses of the past were 
expert. O Pioneers! and My Antonia use 
the past as we find it in Proust and in 


some novels of the later James, to create 
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a poetry of situation or sensibility. Be- 
ginning with The Professor’s House, how- 
ever, memory became more than a meas- 
ure of a man’s awareness of his natural 
world; it became twentieth-century 
man’s link through art or learning with 
the fruitful, traditional societies of the 
past. There had been foreshadowings of 
this use in My Antonia, in the legend of 
Coronado and in that passage which 
shows Jim Burden pondering the lines 
of the Latin poet: “Primus ego in 
patriam mecum ... . deducam Musas.” 
As she grew more objective in her han- 
dling of character, Miss Cather began to 
substitute memory for analysis. In The 
Professor's House it becomes a spring- 
board for action, for character portrayal. 
The screen of the present is always ready 
to slide away and open on a past of rec- 
ollection. The effect is never that of 
simple reverie for its own sake. The past 
cuts backward into time, but its per- 
spectives do not converge to convince us 
of the pastness of that past, as in histori- 
cal fiction. Whatever is thought or felt 
in memory throws its light upon a life of 
present mood and action. St. Peter is a 
character drawn with a subtle firmness 
not possible to Miss Cather before. Alex- 
ander Bartley is almost explained away, 
Alexandra requires added comment by 
her creator, Antonia and Marian For- 
rester must be viewed through the eyes 
of others. The professor in his cluttered 
attic study lives in his own person as a 
man remembering, feeling, acting. 

In this novel time exists on four levels. 
The first level is the present, where we 
see St. Peter in middle age, watch him in 
his relations to his career and his family. 
His books have brought him fame and 
the money to build the comfortable new 
house that his wife desires. But he is not 
happy in his new house or new life, and 
the exploitation of Outland’s invention 
by an enterprising son-in-law makes him 


dissatisfied with material success in any 
form. He turns back, like Jim Burden, to 
find the real meaning of his life in a few 
simple things like his prairie boyhood, 
his friendship with Tom Outland, the 
day when the plan for his books came to 
him as he looked at a range of snow- 
capped mountains. This is the second 
level, time remembered. Then there is a 
past of tradition and learning represented 
by his own career as a teacher. Finally, 
there is the past of primitive but striving 
man, the past of the cliff-dwellers who 
built the city that Tom Outland dis- 
covered on the Blue Mesa. 

Her method served its purpose to con- 
vey significance and mood in a biograph- 
ical novel like The Professor’s House. She 
was to use it, however, with even greater 
success in Death Comes for the Archbishop, 
her chronicle story of the Catholic South- 
west. This story, beautifully told, is that 
of two devout and noble missionary 
priests in the vicarate of New Mexico, 
taken over in 1848 from the Mexican 
diocese of Durango. Father Latour is the 
intellectual aristocrat, the man of reason; 
Father Vaillant, his vicar, the hearty 
man of feeling. The journeys of these two 
men over thousands of miles of desert 
country; their experiences with a corrupt 
native clergy; colorful, isolated Mexican 
communities; an older culture of Indian 
ritual and legend; the hardships and 
unselfishness of dedicated lives; Ameri- 
can pioneers like Kit Carson; the west- 
ern desperado like Buck Scales; memo- 
ries and relics of the conquistadores— 
these details make up a picture of region, 
a society, a culture. The novel lives in its 
re-creation of the past, but it is not all the 
same past, and therein lies the effect of 
density and variety in Miss Cather’s 
story. The simple directness of the chron- 
icle is broken everywhere by separate but 
related tales that go beyond the coming 
of the Americanos into more than three 
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hundred years of Spanish colonial his- 
tory and even farther back to the abo- 
riginal life of the Navajo and the Hopi 
and the vanished age of the cliff-dwellers. 
The interlacing of stories from a deeper 
past, the changing facets of theme and 
mood so gained, make this novel of the 
past as vivid and real as any novel of the 
present can ever be. 

Shadows on the Rock, a somewhat simi- 
lar chronicle of Quebec in the days of 
Frontenac, is less effective, in part, be- 
cause the French colonial past remains too 
much on one level. The novel also lacks, in 
the French tradition of order and reason, 
the grander passions of place and human 
nature that light up Death Comes for the 
Archbishop like blazing desert sunlight. 


SOCIAL CRITICISM 


Rereading Miss Cather’s novels today, 
we realize the narrowness of her escape 
from becoming another middle western 
realist. Protest against the dulness and 
conformity of small towns was present 
in her work from the first. Flattery of the 
West for its breeziness and vigor had be- 
come topical when she began to write, 
for Owen Wister and his contemporaries 
had created a fashion of literary indoc- 
trination that still echoes in stump-speech 
rallies and the pages of the Congressional 
Record. She knew that the breeziness was 
there, all right, but she waited to write 
about it later on in characters like 
Charley Fuller and Nat Wheeler. In- 
stead, she offered two short stories as 
quiet footnotes to social history. “The 
Sculptor’s Funeral” and “A Wagner 
Matinee” indicate briefly all we have 
read in a whole generation of novelists 
from Sinclair Lewis to Ruth Suckow. 
Her own vision, however, ran truer and 
deeper. The wide and spacious land had 
good and noble people in it as well as 
petty or vicious ones. If she found the 
real meaning of the West in her generous, 


wholehearted women and in men like 
Captain Forrester and Tom Outland, 
that was a matter of her own artistic con- 
science. But she asked us to believe in 
them, too, and here a manner of presen- 
tation was involved. 

Willa Cather created her backgrounds 
of small-town life because she could re- 
veal her people most clearly by placing 
them against an indifferent or hostile so- 
ciety or in conflict with environment. 
Consequently, she showed Thea Kron- 
borg first against the Moonstone com- 
munity. There Mrs. Archie made her 
husband miserable and kept her house 
sealed against dust from morning to 
night; Mrs. Livery Johnson skirmished 
in rivalry with her Methodist neighbors; 
and Lily Fisher probably grew up to be- 
come another lost lady, but without 
Marian Forrester’s charm. Among these 
people Thea might have turned in upon 
herself and grown as smug and narrow as 
they if it had not been for her drunken 
music teacher and his disreputable Mexi- 
can friend, Spanish Johnny. 

Jim Burden fared no better in Black 
Hawk. There the social lines were drawn 
because the merchants’ and bankers’ 
daughters were refined and the hearty 
Slav and Scandinavian girls from the 
prairie farms were not. The Black Hawk 
boy might look up from his ledger to 
watch one of these foreign girls, but “re- 
spect for respectability” compelled him 
to look forward to marrying one of the 
Black Hawk girls and “living in a brand- 
new little house with best chairs that 
must not be sat upon, and handpainted 
china that must not be used.” There were 
the Owl Club dances on Tuesday nights, 
the night train flying past the weather- 
beaten depot, the drugstore with its ice- 
cream counter. There was nothing else. 

In her early novels Willa Cather could 
keep these scenes in their proper place as 
background because her people could 
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still rise above them. The drabness of the 
town and its people did not matter; just 
beyond its straggling streets the wide 
land and a better life began. One of Ours 
is a novel of defeat which does not con- 
vince us because Claude is little more 
than an abstraction in a conventional- 
ized novel of art, a fable of the creative 
spirit blighted by the crass, stupid world. 
In A Lost Lady she has her vision of a dy- 
ing age and her own disillusionment at 
its passing under the perfect control of 
art. The theme of A Lost Lady is decay, 
the spectacle of a way of life that was 
once great and spacious giving place to a 
new way that is paltry and crude. The 
novel has a weight not indicated by its 
brief form and finish. Marian Forrester’s 
tragedy is not the result of her weakness 
for drink and cheap men but her loss 
through her husband’s death of the 
strength that sustained her brittle 
charm. A Lost Lady is Captain Forres- 
ter’s story, in reality. He belongs to the 
race of builders who “dreamed the rail- 
roads across the mountains,” the con- 
querors who could not hold. Miss Cather 
views his passing with harsh nostalgia: 


The Old West had been settled by dreamers, 
great-hearted adventurers who were unprac- 
tical to the point of magnificence; a courteous 
brotherhood, strong in attack but weak in 
defence, who could conquer but could not 
hold. Now all the vast territory they had won 
was at the mercy of men like Ivy Peters, who 
had never dared anything, never risked any- 
thing. They would drink up the mirage, dispel 
the morning freshness, root out the great 
brooding spirit of freedom, the generous easy 
life of the great land-holders. The space, the 
color, the princely carelessness of the pioneer 
they would destroy and cut up into profitable 
bits, as the match factory splinters the primeval 
forest. All the way from the Missouri to the 
mountains this generation of shrewd young 
men, trained to petty economies by hard 
times, would do exactly what Ivy Peters had 


Four stories of corruption and betray- 
al give The Professor’s House its underly- 
ing strength and meaning: the success, 
measured by more than twenty years of 
hard work, which made Professor St. 
Peter the victim of his wife’s ambition 
and his daughter’s desire for social posi- 
tion; his realization that a frontier uni- 
versity, founded to stimulate scholarship 
of vision and passion, was becoming a 
refuge for immature minds, its integrity 
as an institution of learning in pawn to 
the athletic association and a time-serv- 
ing state legislature; the indifference of 
government archeologists to Tom Out- 
land’s discovery of a wonderful mesa city 
and the sale of his relics to a foreign col- 
lector; and, greatest of all, the commer- 
cialization for private gain of Outland’s 
invention. Tom Outland’s story is the 
“turquoise set in dull silver” that gives 
the book its meaning, for the Blue Mesa 
looms as a gigantic symbol behind St. 
Peter’s story as well. The novel is far 
from that minor and imperfect work it 
has been called. Beneath its quiet and 
autumnal mood it is Miss Cather’s most 
intimate and bitter work, because it 
touches American life at so many weak 
points in our national self-esteem. 

After this book Willa Cather had two 
possible courses in her reaction from 
modern materialism. She could ease her 
disillusionment with satire, as many of 
her contemporaries were doing, or she 
could keep in another place and time 
that serenity of acceptance with which 
her novel ends. The artist who had writ- 
ten “The Sculptor’s Funeral” and “A 
Wagner Matinee” at the beginning of 
her career could not turn back and re- 
peat herself. Godfrey St. Peter was a 
spiritual brother who had written of the 
conquistadores and Franciscan friars in 
his “Spanish Adventurers in North 
America.”’ She followed him into his re- 
gion of imagination and history. 
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Writers from across the Sea 


ALFRED APSLER’* 


I 


"Thomas MANN, the great German writer 
in exile, was recently invited to return to 
his former homeland. The now denazified 
German press published an open letter in 
which Mann was called upon to help in 
the spiritual reconstruction of the coun- 
try. Had he accepted this offer, he would 
have set an example for a large group of 
German authors who had come here to 
get away from wholesale persecution, 
concentration camps, death, humilia- 
tion, the burning and outlawing of their 
books, or just to avoid breathing the foul 
air of naziism. 

But, in a remarkable reply, Mann de- 
clined, stating how impossible it was for 
him simply to forget what had happened 
in Germany through all the years since 
1933. He doubted if there could be any 
real understanding between those who 
went away and the others who paid hom- 
age to the devil or who by their silence 
became accessories to the crime. Ger- 
many is still full of enemies, he declared, 
beaten enemies, to be sure, but the beat- 
en enemy is the meanest and most hate- 
ful one. “Indeed, in all these years Ger- 
many has become quite strange to me,” 
he confessed. “I am afraid of the German 
ruins, the ones of stone as well as the hu- 
man ones. .... Today I am an Ameri- 
can citizen, and long before Germany’s 
terrible defeat I have declared publicly 
and privately, that I don’t have any in- 
tention to ever leave America again. My 
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children are rooted in this country, Eng- 
lish-speaking grandchildren are growing 
up around me....and I myself have 
built my house on this magnificent coast 
that is filled with the expectation of a 
great future. Here I want to bring to a 
close my life’s work.” 

Undoubtedly Thomas Mann speaks 
for the great majority of refugee writers 
in this country. Germany has ceased to 
be a leading cultural center. The physi- 
cal wounds of the war, but even more the 
spiritual wounds of the Naziregime, have 
left deep, unremovable scars. Europe as 
a whole has been overtaken by the West- 
ern world in the age-old march called 
progress of civilization. The best human 
material Europe produced in the fields of 
science, art, music, the thinkers, and the 
performers has continuously been drift- 
ing into this hemisphere. Hereis strength, 
abundance, equality, confidence in the 
future. Over there hovers only the tradi- 
tion of a glorious past. 


II 


The writers of the German tongue 
whom the tide of naziism has swept 
away from their native continent and 
finally washed ashore in America are not 
a homogeneous group. This group in- 
cludes poets, novelists, playwrights— 
brilliant, mediocre, and poor representa- 
tives of their craft. Best known to the 
American public is the name of Franz 
Werfel, author of the Song of Bernadette, 
which became a best seller as well as an 
Academy Award motion picture. The 
more ambitious patron of the public li- 
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brary is acquainted with the biographical 
studies of Emil Ludwig, whose subject 
matter ranges from Cleopatra to Stalin, 
and with Stefan Zweig, the psychoana- 
lyst of historical characters. Many read- 
ers still remember the time when Erich 
Maria Remarque’s All Quiet on the 
Western Front caused a world sensation 
and will want to read his Arch of Tri- 
umph, a more recent Book-of-the-Month- 
Club selection. 

This wave of emigration brought to 
foreign lands not a few isolated writers 
but the greater part of the representa- 
tives of contemporary German literature. 
“There is,” declares émigré-writer Martin 
Gumpert, “perhaps no precedent for an 
entire literary generation leaving its 
homeland almost in a body. Only a few 
writers of any stature have remained in 
Germany.” 

Outstanding among them was octo- 
genarian Gerhart Hauptmann, who died 
two years ago. In his early days he had 
won world fame with his The Weavers, a 
red-hot naturalistic drama of the need 
and the rebellion of exploited proletarians. 
In another play his famed hero had been 
Florian Geyer who, a nobleman himself, 
had led medieval peasants against their 
brutal lords. Then, in his declining years, 
almost forgotten by the new generation, 
Hauptmann made his bow before Hitler 
and thereby received the privilege of liv- 
ing out his life peacefully in some resort 
village. After the end of the war the occu- 
pation authorities did not quite know 
whether to treat him as a Nazi or as a 
harmless literary celebrity. 

Certainly a great many cultured indi- 
viduals kept on living under the Hitler 
regime. But all indications seem to con- 
firm that no new star has risen on the 
German literary firmament in the last 
thirteen years. The climate of totalitari- 
anism, militarism, and racial megalo- 


mania does not seem to agree with the 
free creative spirit. This kind of system 
uses its intellectuals as soldiers of the pen 
who have to carry out their assignments 
from the propaganda ministry; but it 
stifles iniative; it spells death to the de- 
velopment of the unusual, nonconform- 
ing talent. 


III 


The refugee is an old minor character 
in the drama of history. Through the 
centuries he has had to run for his life be- 
fore the Inquisition, the Committee of 
Public Safety, and the various gestapos 
of the oppressive regimes of Europe. 
Whether he was seeking only temporary 
shelter until the storm should subside or 
wanted to settle down permanently, he 
was faced with the task of adjusting him- 
self to the new environment and in most 
cases, of making a living. Economic pres- 
sure, the desire to find social contacts, 
the wish to receive recognition in one’s 
professional field lead to difficulties and 
complications for any émigré, but much 
more for the émigré writer. The newly ar- 
rived tailor, plumber, farmer, the drug- 
gist and the physician, the painter and 
the musician—they all can keep on doing 
what they had done in the old country. 
Different working methods and legalistic 
red tape in the form of licensing require- 
ments may cause delays and temporary 
frustration, but in the end they find an 
opportunity to practice their skills and 
make use of their talents as they had 
done before. 

But the professional writer of the Ger- 
man or any other non-English language 
faces a quite different problem in this 
country. His tools are words, the words 
of his native tongue; they are also his 
building material; and his skill is to build 
lofty structures of ideas out of them. One 
can learn a foreign language well enough 


to order a meal, write a prescription, or 
sell men’s apparel, but to express one’s 
deepest thoughts and emotions and to do 
it in a manner that will strike the native 
reader as beautiful and musical—this is 
nearly impossible, particularly for a per- 
son who starts using the new language at 
an advanced age. 

Almost all immigrant authors from 
Germany, Austria, and certain parts of 
Czechoslovakia still write in German, as 
did Heinrich Heine in his Parisian exile a 
century ago. Though he lived there for 
many years, he always remained a Ger- 
man, never became a French, poet. To- 
day the possibilities for German lan- 
guage publications are very limited. Mil- 
lions in this country can read German, 
but they are in the process of becoming 
Americanized. They want to absorb as 
much of American culture as they can, 
not hang on to the Old World from which 
they have severed themselves. They do 
not constitute a good market for German 
publications. A few publishing houses in 
Holland and in Switzerland are avail- 
able to some of the more accomplished 
émigrés. Germany and Austria remained, 
of course, closed to the books of exiled 
authors as long as the war was on. Even 
now, many who have found a haven here 
will not care to write for the German 
reader, nor is it likely that they will be 
understood and appreciated by people 
whose fate they do not share. 

The authors who succeed in attracting 
the attention of the American public 
have their books translated. Says Martin 
Gumpert, “Translating—a mixture of 
loyalty, responsibility, and the ability to 
recreate, combined with a sense and a 
knowledge of language—is a difficult and 
poorly paid profession which unhappily 
seems to be becoming extinct.” Besides, 
not every kind of writing lends itself to 
translation. Perfectionists of the word 
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who, like Thomas Mann or Herman 
Broch, delight in subtle shades and mas- 
ter every possible combination of the 
language elements and lyric poets, like 
Berthold Viertel, present difficult prob- 
lems for the translator. Men whose art 
roots in the open native country, like 
Bavarian mountaineer Oscar Maria 
Graf, master of the dialect village story, 
will watch their writings lose much of 
their peculiar flavor in translation. That 
some of their English language transla- 
tions are widely read proves only that a 
really good book can stand quite a bit of 
wear and tear. 


IV 


The group of émigré writers includes 
individuals of widely divergent style, 
temper, and social background. Yet a 
general affliction has thrown them to- 
gether, has affixed to them a common 
label. It is no wonder, since they were 
exposed to the same shock, that they 
show similar reactions. 

Invariably, the first piece which the 
author writes after emerging from the 
landing docks of New York harbor deals 
with the world he has escaped from. A 
sizable library could be filled with the 
books on the horrors of the Nazi beast, | 
books that show how terror and unbe- ~ 
lievable degradation were let loose, al- 
most overnight, upon millions of peace- 
ful and highly cultured Europeans. It is 
in the very nature of literary documents 
of this kind that they rarely become 
great books of permanent value. But 
quite a few stirring accounts have been 
presented, novels like Erika Mann’s 
Escape to Life or Alfred Neumann’s Six 
of Them, drama like Werfel’s Broadway 
hit, Jacobowsky and the Colonel, psycho- 
logical miniature like Stefan Zweig’s 
Royal Game. 

Resting from the strain of the flight 
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across the Atlantic, the refugee realizes 
that one phase of his life is now definitely 
terminated. He can look back upon it as 
if studying someone else’s career. So he 
sits down and writes about himself. The 
autobiographies written on American soil 
by Gumpert, Graf, and Zweig mark a 
strong “finis” to a piece of European his- 
tory that begins in the comparatively 
gay days of William II and old Francis 
Joseph and ends with the rush to the 
United States consulate for the coveted 
immigration visa. 

The noise and vigor of America’s puls- 
ing life shake the newly arrived Europe- 
an out of his meditations on the decline 
of a continent. He looks around and be- 
gins to understand that he has not just 
crossed another boundary line like the 
ones between the all too many sovereign 
states of the Old World. This is some- 
thing different. He begins to discover 
America, and this is such an exciting ad- 
venture that he wants to present his 
“America as I See It.” In Gumpert’s 
First Papers, the European intellectual 
marvels at the giant America that is so 
friendly and informal and yet so different 
from the impression he had received 
through superficial reading and a few 
Hollywood movies. Stefan Zweig pays a 
glowing tribute to the New World in a 
book on Brazil, where he had come to 
rest for the last time after a long wan- 
dering. 

Some of the more elegiac personalities 
cannot turn away from the world they 
left behind. They keep on dreaming and 
writing up the mountains of the Tirol 
with their purple sunsets or the old 
Vienna of the Strauss waltzes and the 
smart imperial army officers. Only a 
strong, well-rounded personality can 
throw overboard all this sentimental 
ballast and keep working on the task he 
has outlined for himself. 
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The historical novel is more certain 
to become an endeavor of lasting interest 
to its creator. The past appears to our 
eye at the same angle whether seen from 
Berlin or from New York City. Of course, 
the interpretation of history is subjective 
and may undergo considerable alteration 
along with the changing experience of the 
historian. Heinrich Mann’s sequence on 
Henry IV of France was begun before the 
European catastrophe, and, when he 
continued it later on, the shadows of 
what was happening in and around Ger- 
many were upon his panorama of six- 
teenth-century France. Lion Feucht- 
wanger had been working for a long time 
on the life and times of Josephus Flavius, 
the Jewish historian and Roman scholar. 
The Jew of Rome appeared in 1936. The 
last volume of the trilogy, Josephus and 
the Emperor, was published in 1942. 
Feuchtwanger paints a masterful picture 
of ancient culture and society, but the 
dominating human problem is the trage- 
dy of Josephus, who is a Jew as well as a 
Roman, whose divided allegiance belongs 
to Jehovah as well as to the interdenomi- 
national community of scholars and 
artists. Here is one of the most tragic fig- 
ures of modern society, the assimilated 
European Jew, the good German of 
Jewish ancestry, an unhappy combina- 
tion so familiar to many of the émigré 
writers. 

Books like Werfel’s Song of Bernadette 
and the Joseph stories of Thomas Mann 
might seem far removed from the agita- 
tion of the present, yet closer analysis 
reveals unmistakable traces of recent 
turbulent experiences. Werfel, a Jew who 
for a long time had felt himself attracted 
to the pageantry and the mysticism of 
the Catholic church, conceived the idea 
of the Song as his flight from the home- 
land led him to Lourdes in France. There 
he saw the crowds on their hopeful pil- 
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grimage to the miraculous grotto and 
heard the story of simple-minded Berna- 
dette Soubirous. 


Thomas Mann has for a number of 
years been concerned with the biblical 
Joseph and the characters around him. 
As early as 1926 the plan had begun to 
take shape, but the first volume, Joseph 
and His Brothers, appeared in 1934. It 
was not a question of presenting con- 
temporary events in biblical disguise: the 
people of Canaan are no Central Europe- 
ans with feigned names; yet it is evident 
_ that the novelist is struggling with prob- 
lems of the day. He penetrates deeply 
into the atmosphere of the ancient Ori- 
ent; he probes into the timeless abysses 
of the emotional world of the individual, 
into the remote background of myth and 
religion, but not just by accident does he 
turn to the Old Testament at the time 
when it is being smeared as a fiendish 
scheme of the Jewish mind. When Alfred 
Rosenberg was still advertising the blue- 
eyed Aryan superman, Mann populated 
the shores of the eastern Mediterranean 
with persons of mixed racial origin. There 
is no way of separating the intricately 
woven strains of Hebrew, Babylonian, 
Egyptian, and Sumerian blood in the 
tribe of Abraham. In the later volumes 
describing the Egyptian phase of 
Joseph’s career, Mann takes the oppor- 
tunity to dwell upon political philosophy. 
Ancient Egypt presents a curious mix- 
ture of feudal and totalitarian govern- 
ment. The state dominates the individ- 
ual, and occasionally the leaders have to 
build up morale through pompous pag- 
eants, eye-catching ceremonies, and cor- 
dial speeches that flatter the mob. The 
last volume, Joseph the Provider, could 
with equal justification be called “Joseph 
the Statesman.” Here Mann can demon- 
strate what he considers positive quali- 
ties of political leadership, and the reader 
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is obviously left to compare them with 
the loud manifestations of the defunct 
Fiihrer. 

V 


A few ot the newcomers can devote 
themselves “full time” to their writing, 
since they are sufficiently famous in this 
country or financially independent. 
Many others were well known to large 
groups of admirers in the Old World, but 
their fame has not followed them across 
the ocean. The crowd of followers is dis- 
persed, the old appeal is gone. Quite 
often the writing has to be relegated to 
leisure hours while the working hours are 
filled with more remunerative work. A 
lyric poet from Vienna, formerly highly 
appreciated by the more refined members 
of the working class in the Danube city, 
is now a librarian in Philadelphia. An- 
other Viennese, writer and elocutionist, 
works in a bookstore in San Francisco. 
They have found places of employment 
that are congenial to their interests. 
They are among books, and this is im- 
portant for a writer. 

Carl Zuckmayer, whose plays used to 
be specials on the menus of European 
theaters, is now a farmer in Vermont. 
For years he had devoted himself almost 
exclusively to the tilling of the soil, but 
lately a new play, The Devil’s General, 
has found its way to New York. Martin 
Gumpert, author of First Papers, is a 
practicing physician. This second calling 
provides him with topics like the life- 
story of Dunant, the founder of the Red 
Cross, or Hanemann, the Adventurous 
Career of a Medical Rebel. 

Next to New York, Hollywood is the 
most international spot in the United 
States. The register of the society of film- 
dom reads like an “International Who’s 
Who.” The émigré is here less conspicu- 
ous than anywhere else, and in some cor- 
ner he is very likely to find a few kindred 
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souls, people with whom he has some- 
thing in common. Foreign masters of the 
literary, the theatrical, or the artistic 
crafts can, if they are lucky, find some 
useful activity around the studios. Film 
script-writers Alfred Neumann and Ber- 
thold Viertel are only two of the mem- 
bers of Hollywood’s German-speaking 
colony. 

Of the younger writers some will, with- 
out any doubt, completely master the 
English language and perhaps one day 
take their place in the ranks of American 
literature. Others are vainly trying to 
resurrect literary Germany on Washing- 
ton Heights in New York and in other 
immigrant sections of the large cities. 
Personal appearances by single authors 
or little groups are arranged in clubs or 
public library branches. The literary col- 
umns of some German language maga- 
zines, such as Aufbau (‘Reconstruc- 
tion’’), are at their disposal. Yet, in spite 
of all this, German émigré literature in 
America is slowly dying out. The com- 
munity of writers is not perpetuating it- 
self. There is no young blood, no next 
generation. The circle of accomplished 
authors is rapidly aging and beginning 
to thin. Franz Werfel is dead; Thomas 
Mann is over seventy years old; many 
others are approaching the biblical age. 

Some of the highly sensitive personali- 
ties who were fully aware of the gloomy 
outlook would not even wait for nature 
to take its course. They gave up the 
struggle and committed suicide. Ernst 
Toller, whose early plays had been wild 
shouts of rebellion, who had fought op- 
pression in Germany and Spain, who had 
seen the inside of many a political prison, 
ended his life in a hotel room in New 
York in 1939. He had become tired of 
fighting a losing battle against Prussian 
militarism, and later against naziism and 
falangism, and he did not want to con- 
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tinue living an eventless, fightless life in 
New York hotels. 

Then, in 1942, Stefan Zweig drank the 
cup of poison in his Brazilian resting- 
place. He had not been a fighter; his 
mind had been contemplative, his inter- 
est that of a curious investigator of hu- 
man action and motivation. Repeatedly 
he had stressed his lack of interest in 
politics and had reaffirmed his nonparti- 
san attitude. The last note found on his 
bed table said: ‘“My energy is exhausted 
by long years of peregrination..... 
believe it is time to end a life which was 
dedicated only to spiritual work.” Zweig 
was over sixty years old when he took his 
own life, and he was tired. “As an Austri- 
an, a Jew, an author, a humanist, and a 
pacifist, I have always stood at the exact 
point where the earthquakes were the 
most violent. Three times they have 
overthrown my house and my existence, 
severed me from the past and all that 
was, and hurled me with dramatic force 
into the world.” These lines are con- 
tained in his autobiography, The World of 
Yesterday, written shortly before the end. 

As a group the German writers resid- 
ing in America are doomed. They are a 
contradiction. Like many other alien ele- 
ments before, they will soon be dissolved 
in the great melting pot. 

America has welcomed the newcom- 
ers with her characteristic generosity. 
Adhering to her traditional respect for 
the individual, she has practiced non- 
interference with the writings, the 
thoughts, the occupational lives of the 
émigrés. She has given rich praise and 
recognition to those who hit upon the 
secret of pleasing the American public; 
she has left the others alone to work out 
their problems. Like so many before 
them, the exiled writers have found a 
haven here, and they show their grati- 
tude by trying to enrich the culture of 
this country. 
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An Economic X Marks the Spot 


ARTHUR M. COON™ 
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I N THE eye of the New Instructor, as he 
stuck his head into the Old Hand’s of- 
fice, shone a certain desperate gleam, and 
his blond hair was slightly rumpled. 

“How long is it supposed to take to 
mark a theme, anyway?” he asked. 

The Old Hand looked up from a report 
he was making out for the university, 
showing the number of students of each 
sex and each academic year in each of his 
classes, and grinned. “The honeymoon,” 
he said, “‘is over.”’ He kicked a chair to- 
ward the New Instructor. “Sit down, 
son, and have a cigarette. The time has 
come to discuss the facts of life in an 
English department.” 

“T don’t want to take your time,” said 
the New Instructor dubiously. 

“Come in, come in,” said the Old 
Hand. “‘As a matter of fact, I’ve been ex- 
pecting you. New instructors usually 
raise that question just about this time, 
between the ‘Report of Distribution of 
Students by Classes’ and the ‘Report of 
Mid-semester Grades for All Students.’ 
How long is it supposed to take to mark 
a theme?” 

The New Instructor tapped the sheets 
of blue-lined manuscript he held in his 
hand. “I just timed myself on this one, 
and it took me half an hour.” 

The Old Hand nodded. “It checks.”’ 

“But do you spend half an hour mark- 
ing every theme?” the New Instructor 
burst out incredulously. “If you do, 
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“Oh, no,” the Old Hand said. “I only 
meant that in my first semester, when I 
found it had taken me half an hour to 
mark a theme, I decided it was time to 
try to find out what the score was.” 

“When I’ve had more practice I know 
Ill be able to work faster,”’ the New In- 
structor apologized. “But even then, if 
you do justice to a theme, I don’t see how 
you can cut the time to less than fifteen 
to twenty minutes.” 

The Old Hand nodded again. “Let’s 
say, with a few minutes off now and then 
for a smoke or a stretch, three themes per 
hour.” 

“But I have thirty students in this 
class!” cried the New Instructor. “That 
would mean ten hours of work correcting 
every theme I assign in each of five 
classes.”’ 

The Old Hand nodded complacently. 
“Easily ten, because you’ve forgotten a 
few incidentals. You have to record the 
grades. You ought to add in the time it 
takes to go over those themes when they 
come in corrected. Some may have to go 
back for a second correction. Besides, 
some original and some corrected themes 
will come in late—it will take five min- 
utes here and there to keep track of them. 
And you may assign some students spe- 
cial exercises in the handbook, which also 
will have to be looked over. Oh, yes—ten 
hours per set of themes is a very con- 
servative estimate. You have five sec- 
tions of freshman English?” 

The New Instructor nodded. 

“Brutal. I did, too, when I started. No 
wonder our brains get fried. Then every 
time you give out a theme, after you get 
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a little more practiced, you can count on 
five times ten, or... .” 

“Fifty hours!” finished the New In- 
structor. 

“Of course you only have to assign 
nine themes per semester, or about one 
every other week.” 

“But even that makes twenty-five 
hours a week! And I have other things to 
do.” 

The Old Hand, who had filled and 
lighted one of his battery of pipes, 
flicked his match out the window and 
blew a meditative cloud of smoke into 
the air. “Such as?” 

“Well, first, meeting my classes. Three 
hours a week times five sections makes 
fifteen hours.” 

“Twenty-five and fifteen, forty,” said 
the Old Hand. “And... . ?” 

“Preparation. It takes me about four 
hours to get ready for each assignment. 
I'll admit it won’t take as long after I get 
more experience, and after using the 
book a few times.” 

“You'll find they change the book 
every year or so, just when you’ve gotten 
used to it,” the Old Hand told him. “But, 
since you’re teaching five sections of the 
same subject, you have only three prep- 
arations a week. Let’s be conservative 
again and figure two hours for each prep- 
aration. Six hours a week. Total so far, 
forty-six. Go on.” 

“Tests and quizzes.” 

“Two one-hour tests during the semes- 
ter, and let’s say six ten-minute quizzes?”’ 

The New Instructor agreed. 

“About the equivalent of three themes. 
We won’t count the final, since you can 
mark it in the time saved during the last 
week from classes and preparation. Three 
times ten is thirty, times five sections is 
one hundred and fifty hours per semester, 
divided by seventeen weeks is... . let’s 
see .... about nine hours per week for 
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tests and quizzes. Forty-six plus nine 
makes fifty-five hours per week so far. 
Anything else?” 

“Conferences.” 

“Two fifteen-minute conferences per 
student per semester. That’s a half-hour 
per student. With one hundred and fifty 
students, that’s seventy-five hours per 
semester, or about four hours a week. 
Fifty-five plus four makes fifty-nine. 

“I’m on the committee to make out 
the examination for freshman English 
this semester. And I have to go to meet- 
ings of the English department, the hu- 
manities division, the liberal arts fac- 
ulty, and the entire faculty.” 

“Later you'll be put on more commit- 
tees,” said the Old Hand, consolingly. 
“Let’s say two hours a month for meet- 
ings at present. Fifty-nine and a half 
hours per week.”’ 

“Then I suppose I spend another two 
hours a month making out reports of 
various kinds, like the one you’re work- 
ing on now, grade reports, and so on.” 

“Sixty. Let’s add another hour for 
things we haven’t thought of, like criti- 
cizing poetry for incipient authors, track- 
ing down cribbed themes, giving make- 
up tests for students who were absent, 
explaining grades to students who 
thought they should have got more, and 
so on. Total, sixty-one hours per week. 
About nine hours a day, seven days a 
week. Or, if you want to knock off early 
Saturdays and have Sunday free, eleven 
hours a day five days a week, and only 
six on Saturdays.” 

The New Instructor stared at the Old 
Hand with horror in his eyes. “Good 
grief!” he cried. “And when am I sup- 
posed to keep up with current literature 
and research? Or do any research or writ- 
ing myself? Let alone live!” 

The Old Hand nodded. “Nice ques- 
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tions. Very nice questions indeed. Let’s 
see,” he added dreamily, “how many 
hours a week is it people are working in 
industry now? Thirty, is it? Or are they 
still breaking their backs with thirty-six? 
Their world seems so remote from real- 
ity, somehow, I can’t seem to believe in 
it.” 


“Which brings us,” he went on after a 
moment of silence on both sides, “to your 
original question. How long is it sup- 
posed to take you to mark a theme? If 
you never assigned any, you would save 
twenty-five hours a week, which would 
leave you thirty-six hours a week of other 
work.” 

“Tf I were teaching history,” said the 
New Instructor, “or Latin, or psychol- 
ogy, or speech, thirty-six hours a week 
would be enough.” 

“Yes, but you’ve made the initial er- 
ror of electing to teach English. It’s too 
late now to do anything about that. Your 
question boils down to this: How many 
hours per week, above and beyond what 
such other teachers expend, can you af- 
ford to spend marking themes without 
wearing yourself out completely?” 

“It would seem,” said the New In- 
structor, “that a man ought to be able to 
earn a living in teaching—after all, it’s 
supposed to be a profession—if he works 
eight hours a day five days a week and 
four on Saturdays.” 

“A reasonable supposition,” agreed 
the Old Hand. “That will leave him suf- 
ficient leisure for some social life. He can 
keep up with current advances and do 
research or graduate work in the summer. 
Thirty-six from forty-four leaves eight 
hours per week. Now all you have to do 
to find out how long you should spend on 
a theme is to divide eight hours by the 
number of themes you have per week. 


Half your one hundred and fifty stu- 
dents hand in a theme every week. 
Seventy-five into four hundred and 
eighty minutes gives you... . ?” 

“Six and two-fifths minutes per 
theme.” 

“That’s about it. But don’t forget that 
that time has to include not only the 
first reading and marking, but entering 
grades, checking revisions, dealing with 
late and corrected themes, looking over 
special exercises, and so on. On the first 
reading of a theme, then—and this is the 
answer to your question—you should 
spend no more than about five minutes.” 

“But you can’t do anything worth 
while with a theme in five minutes,” pro- 
tested the New Instructor. “After all, 
some students spend several hours writ- 
ing them. First you have to read what the 
student has said and think about it. 
Then you have to....why, just the 
physical work of writing the necessary 
comments on a theme, even if you knew 
exactly what to say, would take five 
minutes alone. And it takes even more 
time to think what to say.” 

“Exactly,” chortled the Old Hand, 
growing quite red in the face. “Exactly. 
If it takes more than five minutes to 
think about a theme, and you have only 
five minutes, then... . ?” 

“Don’t think?” 

“Right.” He extended his hand. “Let’s 
see the theme you have there.” He began 
reading the red-penciled comments 
aloud: 

““*Theme lacks title—try to devise a 
short one that will stimulate reader’s in- 
terest without telling exactly what you 
conclude This first paragraph 
doesn’t get into subject. Couldn’t it be 
omitted? .... Don’t 
be coy! Come right out with it 
interesting idea. Nietszche felt the same 
way. Have you ever read Thus Spake 


il 


Zarathustra? ....A generality with 


.... This paragraph is irrelevant—omit 
Reo cet This paragraph should follow 
the next one. And it needs a topic sen- 
tence. .... Very good figure of speech; 
much better than the one in line seven. 
Nonsense! ... . See “Metaphors” 


The Old Hand read on silently to him- 
self now, turning the paper to read the 
comments written in all available mar- 
ginal space. 

The New Instructor watched anxious- 
ly. “That student has some interesting 
things to say,” he put in. “I want to en- 
courage him. But he tends to make rash 
assertions.” 

The Old Hand finished reading the 
comments and read the grade, B. 

“Son,” he said, “I agree with your 
grade. And your comments are good.” 
The New Instructor smiled. “But,” the 
Old Hand went on—the New Instruc- 
tor’s face fell—‘‘you shouldn’t have writ- 
ten them down. On this first page, for in- 
stance, the only comments you should 
have written down are these two: ‘Sp’ 
and ‘Ref.’ You should write only similar 
abbreviations on the other pages and, on 
the last page, a general comment and the 
grade.” 

“But,” spluttered the New Instructor, 
“that makes the whole thing so mechani- 
cal, so impersonal. I want my students to 
feel that someone cares what they say. 
They won’t be interested in writing bet- 
ter if I just mark ‘Sp’ and ‘Ref’ in the 
margins. Besides, those marks get at only 
the superficial aspects of writing. What’s 
really important are larger matters like 
organization, content, thought.” 

The Old Hand handed the theme back, 
patted the New Instructor’s knee, and 
smiled a reminiscent smile. “How famil- 
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iar that sounds! I can remember when I 
talked the same way, twenty years ago.” 
“But it’s true!” cried the New Instruc- 
tor. “I’m absolutely certain of it. I know 
how I felt when I was a freshman and got 
my themes back marked ‘Sp,’ ‘Ref,’ 
‘Awk’—and a grade. I didn’t care about 
trying to do any better. But when I de- 
cided to go into teaching I made up my 
mind that I’d give my students the bene- 
fit of some intelligent reading and some 
encouragement and appreciation.” 

“Whoa, whoa!” the Old Hand inter- 
rupted. “I never said I didn’t agree. Of 
course you’re right. I agree perfectly. If 
you want students to write better, you 
must read their writing thoughtfully and 
give them appreciation and encourage- 
ment. True, true. But you can’t do it on 
five minutes per theme.” 

“But everyone wants students to 
write better English!” 

“Who says?” 

“Why, everyone. Society.” 

The Old Hand grinned, and began 
filling his pipe again. “Son,” he said, 
“T’m just cynical enough to wonder 
sometimes whether Society really means 
what it says.” 


The way to teach students English is 
perfectly simple. It is to turn over a rea- 
sonable number of students to compe- 
tent, well-trained English teachers and 
say, “Teach these students English.” 

But we have never tried that. 

We overload the quite adequate ma- 
chinery and, when it fails to deliver the 
goods, blame it rather than ourselves and 
try to find different and better machin- 
ery. No machinery will work properly if 
it is overloaded. Most English instruc- 
tors are well trained and competent to 
teach English. Why is it, then, that they 
cannot do.so? 
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An economic X marks the spot. The 
answer is that freshman English is a very 
expensive course to teach. 

What happens when an English in- 
structor is given too many students? As 
we have seen above, he is forced to do a 
poorer job on each. And no plan will 
work that does not face this fact. 

Anyone who has discussed freshman 
English or followed the discussion of it in 
meetings and in journals knows how 
infinite are the variety of proposals that 
have been made for its improvement, for 
instance: 


More themes 

Longer themes 

Fewer themes 

Shorter themes 

Different kinds of themes 

Two years of required English 

Four years of required English 

No required English 

More conferences 

Fewer conferences 

More supplementary reading 

Less supplementary reading 

No supplementary reading 

Courses based on American literature 

Courses based on English literature 

Courses based on contemporary literature 

Courses based on short stories, or essays, or 
newspapers, or magazines, or field trips 

Courses based on the student: his life, his re- 
ligion, his philosophy, his interests, his lack 
of interest 

Subfreshman classes 

Classes of superior students 

English workshops 

Laboratory courses 

Lecture and discussion courses 


Any English instructor could extend 
the list and give instances in which one or 
another proposal has been put into prac- 
tice. 

In spite of it all, students remain as 
poor in English as ever. 

Nor does it help to try to shift the 
burden of responsibility. At a recent 
meeting, a number of college English 
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teachers spent the better part of several 
hours complaining (1) that grammar- and 
high-school teachers were not doing a 
good enough job of teaching English and 
(2) that college teachers in other depart- 
ments than English ought to pay more 
attention to the English of their students 
than they do. 

Certainly we cannot root out all the 
faults, both of omission and commission, 
resulting from a student’s poor prepara- 
tion in earlier years. Certainly we should 
endeavor to have the grade and high 
schools do a better job in English. Equal- 
ly as certainly we should welcome help 
from our colleagues. 

But in the final analysis the responsi- 
bility is ours. We have renounced that 
responsibility if we only cry that it is the 
business of the grade and high schools to 
prepare students better and of our col- 
leagues to patch up the work that we 
have botched. 

We should be willing and able to take 
the students the high schools send us and 
give them such good training in English 
that we will not have to be ashamed of 
the results or to ask help from our col- 
leagues. 

At this, most English instructors tear 
their hair and say, “But that’s just what 
we have been trying to do. The question 
is, how? Maybe if we could discover some 
new plan that hasn’t been tried yet 
.... ?” And we set to work again, tinker- 
ing with the machinery. 

Yet anyone who is teaching freshman 
English will agree that the proper size for 
best work in a class is close to twenty 
students and that it is difficult to give 
adequate attention to more than a total 
of about sixty students in all (at the very 
maximum, seventy-five). This obviously 
means not over two or three sections per 
instructor. 

The present generally accepted meth- 
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od of teaching freshman English has been 
developed by many teachers in many 
years of trial and error under all sorts of 
conditions. It may, and certainly should 
if possible, be improved or supplemented 
through experiment. For most institu- 
tions without special funds or facilities, 
however, it is likely to remain more satis- 
factory than any other. 

But it will not work if teachers are 
overloaded. Since at present most teach- 
ers are overloaded, this article recom- 
mends: 


1. That sections of freshman English 
contain between twenty and twenty- 
five students, 

2. That no teacher be expected to teach 
more than two or, at most, three sec- 
tions, and 

3. That in reckoning teaching loads, 
freshman English be counted as the 
equivalent of about one-third more 
hours than the credit hours given stu- 
dents for it. 


And what does it mean in terms of 
money? 

Let us suppose that the trustees of 
Utopia University, in the state of Ere- 
whon, are tired of hearing complaints 
that its students do not use English well. 
Instead of introducing some new method 
of teaching English, they decide to con- 
sider the revolutionary idea of giving the 
old method a chance. What would it cost? 

Utopia University, now crowded with 
veterans, has six hundred and nine fresh- 
men taking English in twenty-one sec- 
tions averaging twenty-nine students 
apiece. There are six teachers in the Eng- 
lish Department, not counting Mrs. Wil- 
berforce, who used to be on the faculty 
before she got married and moved to 
California, and was pressed into service 
when she came back to visit her niece 
after her husband’s death. 


Mrs. Wilberforce teaches two sections 
of freshman English. 

The head of the department does not 
teach any. He has a lot of administrative 
work, he explains. Besides, so many ma- 
jors demand his advanced courses he can- 
not find room on his schedule for fresh- 
man English, though he wishes he could. 
Anyway, he served his apprenticeship 
years ago. 

There is one associate professor, who 
does not teach any freshman English 
either. He is an old friend of the head of 
the department. 


TABLE 1 
Crepit Hours oF 
FRESHMAN ENGLISH 
At Pres- New 
ent Plan 
Head of Department........... 
Associate Professor............ ° 6 
Assistant Professor A.......... Gung 
Assistant Professor B.......... 9 6 
Instructor W (additional)....... ° 9 
Instructor X (additional). ...... ° 9 
Instructor Y (additional). ...... ° 9 
Instructor Z (additional)....... 
Mrs. Wilberforce.............. 6 6 


There are two assistant professors, 
who teach three sections of freshman 
English each, plus two other three-hour 
courses to make up fifteen hours. 

There are two instructors who teach 
four sections of freshman English each, 
plus one section each of advanced com- 
position, for variety. 

And there is one instructor (the latest 
hired, with a downy mustache) who 
teaches five sections of freshman com- 
position, two of them at 8:00 A.M. 

The trustees divide six hundred and 
nine students by twenty and find they 
would have to have thirty sections of 
freshman English instead of twenty-one. 
Moreover, if no teacher is to have more 
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than three sections of freshman English, 
four persons will have to be added to the 
staff, even if the head of the department 
and the associate professor take one and 
two sections, respectively. The present 
and the new assignments in freshman 
English would compare as shown in 
Table r. 

The trustees will have to hire four new 
instructors if the head of the department 
and the associate professor can be talked 
into teaching some freshman English; if 
not, they will have to hire five. Instruc- 
tors cost from $2,000 up these days, so 


teaching English properly at Utopia 
University will cost the trustees more 
than $10,000 a year extra. 

It is a lot of money. Besides, the head 
of the department and the associate pro- 
fessor have just worked out a splendid 
new plan for teaching freshman English 
which will not involve the hiring of any 
new instructors... .. It seems you..... 

Will Utopia U.’s veterans get the best 
possible instruction in freshman English 
next year? 

Your answer gives an index of your 


cynicism. 


A Training Program for a Communication 


Skills Staff’ 


JOHN C. GERBER’ 


To DISCUSS a training program for a col- 
lege staff is to attempt something that is 
in many respects relatively new. Up to 
the present we have trained our kinder- 
garten teachers and our primary teachers 
and our secondary teachers, but we have 
somehow assumed that college teachers, 
like Pallas Athena, spring all panoplied 
from the brow of Jove: competent, bril- 
liant, enchanting. All that matters is that 
the neophyte have a few graduate cred- 
its, a pleasant personality, and no police 
record. We tell him where his classes will 
meet, what books he should use, and 
where to file the absence reports. From 
thence forward, except for the incidental 
help which he may get from older staff 
members, he is largely on his own. For 
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the most part, he must learn his profes- 
sion by the painfully slow and often 
heartbreaking method of trial and error. 
The wonder is that there are as many 
good teachers in college as there are. 
Even so, we must admit with Professor 
Sidney Hook, I am afraid, that the worst 
teaching being done today is being done 
in the liberal arts colleges. 

Under existing conditions this happy- 
go-lucky, devil-may-care attitude will no 
longer do. It might have been tolerable, 
though certainly not praiseworthy, when 
the student was something incased in a 
raccoon coat who expected nothing and 
therefore was satisfied when he got it; 
but it will not do when high-school and 
battlefield graduates are expecting us to 
prepare them for what has already been 
called many times the race with annihila- 
tion. Especially this attitude of indiffer- 
ence will not do in a field like communi- 


cation where proficiency in the skills in- 
volved is prerequisite to almost all other 
accomplishment of high order. Those di- 
recting communication skills courses, 
therefore, cannot rest content until they 
have done everything conceivable to 
draw out the best in their instructional 
staffs. 

It is not my purpose here to discuss a 
program of formal graduate courses 
which might be offered in order to train 
promising students for the teaching of 
the communication skills, for I take it 
that we are all interested in something 
more immediate than any formal pro- 
gram is likely to be. What I am con- 
cerned with is a program that a commu- 
nication staff can put into effect at once. 
If we are not trained formally for the job, 
there is no reason why we should not 
train ourselves informally—and, inci- 
dentally, just as effectively. What I shall 
try to do, therefore, is to suggest certain 
objectives for an on-the-job training pro- 
gram for instructors of communication 
skills and to suggest certain procedures 
which might be of help in achieving those 
objectives. In brief, the discussion is de- 
signed to be one of ends and of means. 


The first end of such a training pro- 
gram, it seems to me, should be to in- 
crease the staff’s awareness of the richly 
complex nature of its subject: communi- 
cation. Too often, coming from the more 
traditional courses in composition and 
speech, skills instructors, even those with 
long experience as teachers, have rela- 
tively narrow concepts of what they are 
about. Those whose background has been 
mainly in English are too likely to think 
of the problem in terms of paragraphs, 
topic sentences,and commas; those whose 
background has been primarily in speech 
are too likely to be preoccupied with pos- 
ture, gestures, and lateral s’s; and those 
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psychologists whose business has been to 
teach reading are too likely not to look 
beyond speed tests and training films. 
Only a few have plunged beneath the 
surface phenomena of a particular verbal 
skill to observe and comprehend the ele- 
ments which are common to all verbal 
skills. In short, they may have studied 
writing or speaking, reading or listening, 
but they know too little about commu- 
nication. What escapes them is the fact 
that in any communicative act the choice 
between speaking and writing is not of 
basic importance but is simply the result 
of the physical circumstances. If the per- 
son I am addressing is close at hand, I 
speak; if not, and if there is no telephone 
handy, I write. Conversely that person 
will listen or read depending upon wheth- 
er I speak or write. But I did not speak 
or write just to speak or write; neither 
did my audience listen or read just to 
listen or read. I had an idea I wanted to 
transmit, and I used words to transmit 
it. That is what is basically important 
in verbal communication, not the 
scratching of my fountain pen or the 
wiggling of my uvula. In its simplest 
terms the communicative act consists of 
three elements: (1) a mental and emo- 
tional agitation in the mind of one per- 
son, (2) the language which that person 
employs to transmit what this agitation 
brings to the surface, (3) a resulting and 
more or less corresponding agitation in 
the mind of a listener or reader. If we are 
to understand these basic elements of 
communication, we must go far beyond 
such superficial phenomena as punctua- 
tion and articulation to certain of the 
basic principles of linguistics, psycholo- 
gy, sociology, and related disciplines. The 
four verbal skills must be integrated to 
the extent that we see them only as as- 
pects of the complex phenomenon which 
we call communication. It seems essen- 
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tial, therefore, that if a staff in commu- 
nication skills is to enrich its thinking and 
to make its teaching more provocative, 
it must first of all perceive the profound 
nature of its subject. 

Second, a training program should 
enable the skills staff to reach some 
agreement on what constitutes a satis- 
factory level of student performance. We 
talk loosely about training students so 
that they will do efficient work in college 
or so that they will be effective citizens 
outside of it. What precisely do we mean? 
The student has a right to know so that 
he can expedite his work; the high 
schools have a right to know so that they 
can better direct the training of their 
precollege students; the college faculty 
has a right to know so that it can better 
articulate the work in the skills course 
with that of the various content courses; 
and the skills staff itself must know if 
there is to be any uniformity in the way 
it teaches and grades and passes its stu- 
dents. What, then, do we mean by a 
satisfactory level of performance? 

There is, of course, not enough time in 
a paper of this sort to provide a detailed 
answer. I should like to suggest, however, 
one direction which this answer might 
take. As we examine the act of transmis- 
sion—either speaking or writing—we dis- 
cover such elements as the author’s pur- 
pose (usually an amalgam of many 
purposes), the nature and organization 
of his ideas, the words he employs to give 
those ideas symbolic formulation, and 
the mechanics of presentation. And in 
examining the act of reception—either 
listening or reading—we discover the 
same elements, the only major difference 
being that in reception the process is one 
of recognition rather than of utilization. 
Now, whereas it is exceedingly difficult to 
be satisfactorily articulate about what 
we think adequate communication should 


be, it is easier to be specific about ade- 
quacy in such matters as purpose, con- 
tent, organization, language, and the me- 
chanics of any one of the four verbal 
skills. What I am proposing, therefore, is 
that a staff in its training program might 
well work out a required standard of 
proficiency not on the over-all subject, 
where one must inevitably fall back on 
almost meaningless generalizations, but 
a required standard of proficiency in 
these important partial areas, which are 
relatively tangible and which taken to- 
gether make up what for practical pur- 
poses is the whole of communication. 
The third need of the typical skills 
staff is really a derivative of the second. 
It is uniformity in the employment of 
standards: uniformity in rating. We can 
all remember instances of a student’s be- 
ing passed by one instructor and failed 
by another—and for the same quality 
of work. We can remember how blandly 
we shrugged off such inequities with the 
remark that we must have been looking 
for different things. Some of us are stern 
enough about sentence fragments to fail 
students who persist in using them; 
others of us think them clever and quite 
in line with the trend of modern prose. 
Some require the students to have some- 
thing to say; others are charmed by mere 
glibness. And so it goes. Those experi- 
enced in tests and testing have almost 
washed their hands of English and 
speech teachers, saying that their grad- 
ing by present methods is only about 50 
per cent more reliable than if they 
awarded grades by throwing dice! In ex- 
planation, these testers point out that 
our obsessions, phobias, head colds, in- 
digestion, and a hundred other individual 
disabilities are as likely to affect our 
judgments as the discourses we are at- 
tempting to grade. We must all admit, I 
suspect, that there is some truth in such 
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allegations. There is reason to believe, 
however, that improvement is possible if 
a training program is directed at this 
problem not once but many times 
throughout the school year. Training 
will not eliminate the subjective element 
in grading, but it can reduce it to the 
point where severe injustices are the ex- 
ception rather than the rule. 

In the fourth place, a training pro- 
gram in skills should aim to improve 
techniques in teaching. An important ob- 
jective for any faculty group, this is 
especially important for skills instructors 
since, although most have had experience 
in one or two phases of the work, few 
have had experience in all phases of it. 
Teaching in a skills course for the first 
time, an English teacher is likely to be 
completely unsettled by voice and artic- 
ulation problems. What does one do with 
the timid little blonde who speaks in a 
whisper and bursts into tears when you 
roar at her to talk louder. What do you 
do for a person with a lisp? Just pat him 
on the back and say, “Too bad, old fel- 
low, but we all have afflictions”? Like- 
wise, the teacher fresh from the conven- 
tional speech course is unsettled by the 
waves of themes which pound at him 
each week. What does one do about the 
stucient who cannot punctuate or spell or 
form a paragraph? Given a certain 
amount of time and ingenuity, instruc- 
tors from both areas will learn the an- 
swers to these and other questions. But 
must they learn everything by trial and 
error? And what of the poor students 
who are meanwhile sitting in their 
classes? 

Finally, a training program in com- 
munication skills should aim to motivate 
the instructional staff so that each mem- 
ber, however inexperienced, comes to 
feel some individual responsibility for the 
success of the course. The main difficulty 
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with some training programs is that their 
chief end is to do no more than outline 
plans and techniques already completely 
formulated by the course directors. Such 
procedures can lead only to barren teach- 
ing and an indifferent staff. To use a 
modern metaphor, the training program 
in skills should serve primarily as a 
launching platform which will provide 
direction and a base from which the in- 
dividual instructor can rocket into new 
space and perceive new horizons. 


If we assume, now, that these five ob- 
jectives are appropriate to a training pro- 
gram for communication skills instruc- 
tors, the next consideration must logical- 
ly be one of means. What can we do to 
attain these objectives? 

The first and most obvious means is 
adequate leadership. There should be, of 
course, a director who has a fair-enough 
grasp of the field to keep the work inte- 
grated and the program interesting. But 
one man cannot possibly qualify for the 
entire task. To do so he would have to be 
an administrator, a grammarian, a liter- 
ary critic, a linguistics scholar, an au- 
thority on public speaking and public 
discussion, a speech pathologist, a psy- 
chologist, a logician, a librarian, an ex- 
aminer, a statistician, a specialist on 
visual aids, a sociologist, and possibly an 
otolaryngologist and a radio announcer! 
There must, therefore, be a group of ex- 
perts heading the program, not a single 
expert. Furthermore—and this is very 
important—they must be men actively 
engaged in the course; for it has been 
demonstrated time and again that out- 
side authorities, however competent in 
their own fields, will not make the practi- 
cal applications of their knowledge that 
an instructional staff needs. 

Let us put it another way. Before a 
skills staff can have a successful training 
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program, the staff itself must be headed 
by men capable of directing that pro- 
gram: at the very least an English teach- 
er trained in linguistics and sensitive to 
the idiosyncrasies of English prose style; 
a speech teacher trained in methods of 
public discussion and with some back- 
ground in speech pathology; a psycholo- 
gist familiar with the latest studies on 
reading and listening; and an examiner 
who can work on testing and on develop- 
ing greater reliability in rating. Since 
such persons would presumably be older 
men, already of some stature in their par- 
ticular fields, it would not be possible, 
and probably not even desirable, to have 
them teach full time in the skills course. 
But their association with it should be 
strong enough to enable them to develop 
a training program which is at once au- 
thoritative, stimulating, and practical. 
Second only to the proper direction 
would be a series of regular staff discus- 
sions. I do not have in mind, here, the 
conventional staff meeting in which the 
course administrator pontificates or in 
which the group haggles over such excit- 
ing events as a reassignment of a room, 
the date of a midsemester quiz, or the 
placing of a comma in the syllabus. Nor 
do I mean undisciplied give-and-take in 
which the staff touches upon a multitude 
of problems and comes to grips with 
none. To be effective—we all know this— 
a staff discussion must be planned, held 
carefully to one or two issues, and fun- 
neled into a concise series of conclusions. 
I should think that machinery might 
well be set up so that brief agenda could 
be prepared beforehand and accurate 
résumés typed up and circulated after- 
ward. Skilfully handled, the regular dis- 
cussion can be the backbone of the train- 
ing program. Through it the general na- 
ture of the field can be explored, the 
standards for achievement agreed upon, 


and successful techniques in teaching 
shared. If necessary, additional meetings 
can be held for new members of the staff 
so that they may be acquainted with de- 
tails already well known to the more ex- 
perienced. 

Something more than staff discussions, 
however, is necessary if the individual 
instructor is to overcome his special dif- 
ficulties. Like students, instructors need 
individualized as well as group training. 
For this purpose a series of conferences 
with the course director or directors 
might be of use. But where staffs are 
large, a more practicable method must be 
devised. One that has proved successful 
in at least two universities is to pair 
each new instructor with a more experi- 
enced one. So long as seems necessary, 
they work out their weekly teaching pro- 
grams together, they discuss the reading 
assignments together, they rate speeches 
and themes together, and, possibly most 
important, they audit each other’s 
classes. Under such circumstances the de- 
velopment of the new instructor is grati- 
fyingly rapid. I think it need not be 
added that the process is almost as valu- 
able for the more experienced man. 

Something more than staff discussions 
is necessary, also, if uniformity in rating 
is to be achieved. Assuming that stand- 
ards for rating have been worked out in 
staff meetings, what else is needed? Cer- 
tainly rating forms are essential—forms 
which will reduce the element of sub- 
jectivity. A simple one-letter or one-fig- 
ure grade will not do this, for, try as we 
may, we shift our emphasis as we read a 
group of themes or listen to a series of 
speeches. For a while we may rate with a 
fair degree of balance; then our minds 
begin to wander. We concentrate on 
sentence structure, then on organization, 
then on content. A theme in which the 


spelling is especially poor exasperates us, 
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and we read the next few themes with 
more than our usual acuity for misspell- 
ings. An illegible theme renews an old 
phobia, and so we grade down subse- 
quent themes if the handwriting is not 
completely precise. What we need is a 
rating system that enforces a balanced 
approach to every discourse, a system 
that requires us to score every theme or 
every speech for such items as purpose, 
content, organization, language, and the 
mechanics of presentation. 

But adequate rating blanks will not of 
themselves insure uniformity in rating. 
The staff must practice with these blanks 
and practice together. Once or twice a 
semester, the staff as a group should read 
the same themes and listen to the same 
speeches. Afterward, each member 
should compare his ratings with the con- 
sensus ratings to see whether he is con- 
sistently overgrading or undergrading as 
compared with the group. For two years 
such a procedure has been followed at the 
University of Iowa with encouraging re- 
sults. In spite of the fact that between 30 
and so per cent of the staff have been 
new at the beginning of each term, the 
skills instructors at Iowa have built up 
their coefficient of reliability in the rating 
of speeches to .662 and in the rating of 
themes to .491. When it is taken into ac- 
count that on examination speeches an 
average of two independent ratings is 
employed and on examination themes an 
average of two and sometimes three in- 
dependent ratings is employed, these co- 
efficients rise to .797 for speeches and 
.743 for themes. In more normal times 
we can expect that these results would 
be even better, for, if we take the indices 
of those instructors who have been on the 
Iowa staff for two full years, the coeffi- 
cients on examination speeches and 
themes rise to .946 and .780 respectively. 
(These figures are based on a study made 


last spring in which thirty-three mem- 
bers of the staff listened to the same fif- 
teen speeches and read the same thirty 
themes.) Anyone who knows testing will 
recognize that these figures compare fa- 
vorably with the coefficients of reliability 
of most objective tests. Such results, 
therefore, constitute at least a partial 
answer to those who charge that it is im- 
possible for skills teachers to attain any 
considerable uniformity in their rating. 

Competent direction, group discus- 
sions, individualized advice, and prac- 
tice in rating will go far in helping us to 
achieve our objectives, but they will not 
necessarily give each member of the staff 
a feeling of responsibility for the course. 
For this to occur each instructor must 
have a voice in major matters of policy; 
each member must have a place on a 
committee which within the limits of its 
assignment is autonomous; each member 
must be responsible for some piece of re- 
search, however small. In short, the 
training program must also train staff 
members for special responsibilities 
which in so far as possible are adjusted to 
individual capacities and interests. Those 
interested in testing, for example, should 
be given special responsibilities in pre- 
paring and evaluating examinations. 
Others can be assigned to and trained for 
activities in administration, program, the 
use of visual aids, work in the various 
clinics, or projects designed to increase 
student motivation, such as a course 
radio program or a course magazine. Nor 
should it be the policy of those in charge 
of the training program to block out too 
carefully the responsibilities assigned to 
the various staff members. Rather, it 
should be their function to suggest some 
of the possibilities and then make it clear 
that the instructors must carry on from 
there. In short, it seems to me that no 
training program will enjoy any consid- 
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erable success unless each instructor is 
given the feeling that in some serious 
manner the course will falter unless he 
can develop new and imaginative ideas 
and techniques. 

There are, of course, a host of other ac- 
tivities which might contribute material- 
ly to a training program; syllabi and ex- 
ercises written jointly by the staff, occa- 
sional guest lectures, motion pictures, 
junkets to other colleges and universities, 
a staff library, national and regional con- 
ferences, and exchange instructorships are 


only a few. What I have tried to empha- 
size, however, is those activities which 
seem to me to be indispensable to the 
achievement of our objectives. There is 
nothing necessarily original about them 
and certainly nothing sensational. In the 
last analysis, it is what a staff, day in and 
day out, can do for itself and in its own 
place that is important. It is a demon- 
strable fact, I believe, that a staff proper- 
ly guided and intelligently motivated can 
lift itself higher by its own bootstraps 
than by any other method. 


What Is “Negro Literature’’ ? 


JOHN Ss. 


I; THE average undergraduate student 
of “Negro literature” were asked to indi- 


cate the area covered by the concept, his 
disarmingly forthright answer would 
probably be, “literature written by Negro 
authors.” The more sophisticated stu- 
dent might amend his explanation to 
“literature written by American Negro 
authors,” but the simpler statement 
would accommodate the conception of 
the representative student. 

The college course which provides the 
background for the answer of the student 
is a more or less orthodox academic con- 
cept. Catalogue descriptions of courses in 
“Negro literature’? show that these 
courses are organized along conventional 
“English” lines. The authors and selec- 
tions studied follow historical chronology 
from Jupiter Hammon or Phyllis Wheat- 
ley to Richard Wright or, in some cases, 
are fitted into a consideration of types of 
literature. The implicit point of depar- 
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ture is the race of the authors; and the 
emphasis of the courses tends to be 
sociological, though literary considera- 
tions receive considerable attention. 
Major authors are those who have re- 
ceived greatest critical acclaim or whose 
works have exerted widest influence. 
Prominent among these authors are Paul 
Laurence Dunbar, Charles Chesnutt, 
James Weldon Johnson, Langston 
Hughes, Claude McKay, Countee Cul- 
len, Jean Toomer, Sterling Brown, and 
Richard Wright. 

Among Negro colleges—and course 
considerations of Negro authors are not 
confined to these colleges—one of the 
primary aims of the course in “Negro 
literature’”’ is the enrichment of the racial 
tradition, in order that “. .. . the Negro 
[may see] himself against a reclaimed 
background, in a perspective that will 
give pride and self-respect ample scope. 
....* Such an aim is deemed necessary 


2 Arthur Schomburg, “The Negro Digs Up His 
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despite the obvious dangers of gratuitous 
self-exaltation. A further significant fac- 
tor underlying the course is its manifest 
rebuttal to those critical opinions which 
have tended categorically to disparage 
the literary efforts of Negroes. There 
may also be an effort to provide a bal- 
ance to the widely held opinion that Joel 
Chandler Harris, Irving Russell, and 
other “dialect writers” are authoritative 
spokesmen and accurate portrayers of 
the group tradition.’ 

Despite the ostensible assuredness and 
representativeness of the college course, 
the critic or scholar who attempts an 
examination of “Negro literature” will 
soon discover that he cannot completely 
accept the explanation of the student. 
His reading of historical and critical ma- 
terials on the literature of Negro writers 
will convince him very early that the 
biological factor of race is not as impor- 
tant as the college course appears to 
make it and that the sociological aspect 
of race is vastly more important. He 
encounters statements which affirm that 
“Negro poetry” has existed only since 
the work of Dunbar, though Negro poets 
wrote long before 1896.4 He finds that, 
going beyond the innocuous convenience 
of course titles, a rather fundamental dis- 
tinction between “Negro literature” and 
“American literature” is made.’ “Negro 
literature” will be culled from a mass of 
critical materials as a complex cultural 
phenomenon. 

Historically, the concept “Negro lit- 


3 Nick A. Ford, “I Teach Negro Literature,” 
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erature” is indeed a modern develop- 
ment. The literary expression upon 
which it is based is largely contemporary 
and has been written against the back- 
drop of the modern race problem. While 
there is some difficulty in setting the lim- 
its for a definition, it is possible to trace 
the notional acquisitions of the concept 
over a period of some twenty-seven 
years. 

At the turn of the present century 
American racial ideologies emerged from 
the vagueness and sentimentality of the 
previous years. Theodicy no longer suf- 
ficed to explain the status of Negroes, as 
racial demarcations were heavily traced 
in the laws of the land. Negro leaders 
saw in the hardening of the racial lines a 
perpetuation of the exploitation of their 
group, even as certain spokesmen in the 
majority group viewed the Negro group 
as a threat to the maintenence of a 
racial status quo. Booker T. Washing- 
ton, in his Atlanta Exposition speech, at- 
tempted a compromise philosophy but 
was repudiated by his own group. The 
temper of new times appeared to Negroes 
to call for a new kind of leadership. 
Ready to answer the call was a young 
Harvard-trained scholar and teacher 
named William E. B. Du Bois. 

Du Bois was peculiarly fitted by train- 
ing and experience to assume the intel- 
lectual leadership of his group. He had 
been thoroughly grounded in the tech- 
niques of the new social science under 
Albert Bushnell Hart. He knew the 
philosophy of George Santayana and had 
accepted the flexible pragmatism of Wil- 
liam James. Du Bois proposed to his 
group a program of intellectual dis- 
cipline which was designed to achieve a 
parity at once more rigorous and more 
refined than the economic security 
(hence, equality) envisioned by Wash- 
ington. 
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An important phase of the intel- 
lectualism proposed was the re-examina- 
tion of history and the re-evaluation of 
the role of the Negro as a participant in, 
and contributor to, human civilization 
and progress. Du Bois recognized that 
the claim of a people to equality with 
other peoples must be partially based 
upon their demonstrated mastery of the 
arts of civilization. Among these arts 
literature and music were pivotal. There 
followed a great attention to these areas 
of culture. 

The cultural technique involved in an 
emphasis of group contributions to liter- 
ature was not new to America. In the 
early decades of the nineteenth century 
English and Continental critics, literary 
and lay, depreciated the young and virile 
America. It had no history of its own; its 
people were rude and uncouth, lacking 
altogether the veneer of refinement and 
civilization; its literary men, such as they 
were, were weak imitators of English and 
Continental models. “Who reads an 
American book!” jeered the foreign 
critics. The subsequent “paper war’’ be- 
tween America and her critics involved a 
bitter exchange of partisan opinions. 
Paulding, Channing, Bryant, even the 
great Emerson, spoke their defiance and 
urged Americans to develop a culture and 
a literature purged of all foreign influ- 
ence. For, with a culture of its own and 
a literature of its own, America would 
demonstrate to the world its fitness for 
greatness. 

The employment of the technique was 
as successful with Negro writers of the 
early decades of this century as it had 
been with American writers of the 
previous century. In 1910, Benjamin 
Brawley published his booklet The Negro 
in Literature and Art in the United States. 
The popular success of Paul Laurence 
Dunbar and Charles Chesnutt was be- 


fore the public as verification of creative 
talent among Negroes. The Association 
for the Study of Negro Life and History 
was founded in 1915, and the organized 
effort to uncover the facts about Negroes 
was definitely under way. Attendant to 
the activities of the Association and sub- 
sequent organizations was the establish- 
ment of a “Negro history” and a “Negro 
literature.” The original force of these 
concepts appeared to be directed toward 
reminding the nation and the race itself 
that Negroes possess a history and a lit- 
erary expression which merit attention 
and consideration.° 

Once established and under the im- 
petus afforded by expanding studies in 
Negro life and culture, “Negro litera- 
ture” broadened in quantity as the works 
of Fenton Johnson and James Weldon 
Johnson were published. Meantime, a 
new note had been injected into a hereto- 
fore quantitative body of literary expres- 
sion by Negro writers. Du Bois had en- 
tered literature with a vigorous free- 
verse condemnation of lynching called 
“A Litany at Atlanta.” Previous “nov- 
els” by Sutton Griggs and by Du Bois 
were thinly guised tracts in response to 
Thomas Dixon. The “Litany” marked 
the conversion of poetry and other lit- 
erary forms to the uses of the racial con- 
troversy. 

Following the first World War the 
note of militancy sounded by Du Bois 
and the early group became clearer as 
new dangers and a new urgency thrust 
themselves into the racial situation in 
America. In the wake of the war there 
came a series of interracial clashes that 
placed the issue of racial tensions square- 
ly before the American people. The Ne- 


6 Marion T. Wright, “Educational Programs for 
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gro writer, becoming more and more as- 
sured of the ear of the public, bent his 
creative energies to the task at hand and 
his expression took on the overtones of 
minority protest with which it has come 
to be associated. New writers raised 
their voices in bitter accusation and 
retaliation, bespeaking altered attitudes 
among Negroes. The subject matter of 
much new literature by Negroes was the 
ideology of interracial dissention. 

At the beginning of the twenties ““Ne- 
gro literature” was the sum of the com- 
bined expression of Negro writers in 
America, but was losing its quantitative 
connotation to a cause more narrowly 
racial. In 1921, James Weldon Johnson 
published his Book of American Negro 
Poetry, with a prefatory essay on the 
Negro’s creative genius which was to 
establish a theory for a “Negro litera- 
ture.” Johnson pointed out that it is the 
literature which grows out of sense of 
race that commands most attention. 
“What the colored poet in the United 
States needs to do is .. . . to find a form 
that will express the racial spirit by sym- 
bols from within ” He regarded 
this as the necessary discipline to the 
emergence of the Negro poet as an Ameri- 
can poet, for he believed the great con- 
tribution of the Negro to American lit- 
erature to be “the fusion into it of [the 
Negro poet’s] individual artistic gifts.” 

The Negro authors who followed were 
a part of that prolific period of literary 
composition called ““The Harlem Renais- 
sance.” Johnson’s essay was given the 
force of a racial prophecy as Langston 
Hughes crooned into the stanzas of his 
poetry the plaintive melody of the blues, 
as Sterling Brown captured in verse the 
spirit of the garrulous folk tales, as 
Johnson himself catechized in the stento- 
rian sermons of the old-time preacher. 
These three, more than any others, em- 
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bodied a racial strain in their authentic 
reproductions of voices which were lucid 
in the cadences of a racial tradition. 
Other writers were preoccupied with 
militancy and brute realism and primi- 
tivism. New theories of culture, new ex- 
periments with the racial theme, were 
born and expired amid the tinsel and 
glitter of a fabulous era. African tom- 
toms beat their rumbling measures into 
brash Harlem jazz as each member of 
the literati stepped into the spotlight for 
his obbligato. “To be a Negro poet in the 
twenties was to be a literary son of 
God.’’? 

In 1925 the final significant event in 
the metamorphosis of “Negro litera- 
ture’ occurred. Alain Locke brought out 
his anthology The New Negro: An In- 
ter pretation, a volume which documented 
the completeness of the change of atti- 
tude among many urban Negroes. In- 
cluded in the anthology were representa- 
tive poems and essays which set forth the 
aggressiveness of “The New Negro.” 
The compilation was declared by H. L. 
Mencken to be “the intellectual declara- 
tion of independence”’ for the Negro,*and 
Carl Van Doren was moved to compare 
the “Negro Renaissance’ to another 
flowering of American literature in an- 
other century.’ The book appeared to 
certain critics to confirm the theory of an 
“Afra-American literature” that had 
been advanced by Johnson; and their 
reaction emphasized the racial definition 
of literature. Two years later, Locke as- 
serted the divorce of the notion of “Ne- 
gro literature” from the total body of 
racial literature. - 

7V. F. Calverton, “The Negro and Ameri- 
can Culture,” Saturday Review of Literature, XXII, 
No. 22 (September 21, 1940), 17. 

*“The Afra-American: New Style,” American 
Mercury, VII, No. 26 (February, 1926), 254-55. 


9 “The Negro Renaissance,” Century, CXI, No. 5 
(March, 1920), 635-37. 
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There is by no means a complete criti- 
cal acceptance of the separation of “Ne- 
gro literature’ from American literature, 
conventional discreteness notwithstand- 
ing. Many critics and scholars point out 
that it is impossible to find a body of 
literature by Negroes which is or can be 
assumed to be somehow withdrawn from 
the national literature. While Unter- 
meyer, Mencken, Van Doren, and others 
appeared to criticize in terms of a sepa- 
rate racial category, it is probable that 
their conception of the province of litera- 
ture by Negroes represented an extreme 
not contemplated by Negro writers and 
their advocates. Locke, whose anthology 
was used as a basis for much of the com- 
ment on “Negro literature,” has _re- 
peatedly emphasized the participation of 
the Negro writer in the stream of na- 
tional literature rather than in a racial 
tributary narrowly confined within eth- 
nic banks. 

Positive assertions of the American 
genre of the Negro author abound in 
critical commentaries on his work. V. F. 
Calverton, an active sponsor of Negro 
authorship, repeated his comment that 
“the Negro ....has developed out of 
the American milieu a form of expression, 
a mood, a literary genre, a folk tradition 
that are distinctly and undeniably Amer- 
ican.”*° Robert Kerlin, another an- 
thologist of expression by Negroes, 
points out that “the reader’s chief reward 
[for reading the poetry of Negro writers] 
.... may be his discovery that, after all, 
a wonderful likeness to the poetry of 
other races looks forth from this po- 
ee 1 At the height of the fad for 
the Negro author, Countee Cullen pro- 


x0 “The Negro and American Culture,” Saturday 
Review of Literature, XXII, No. 22 (September 21, 
1940), 374, 17-18. 


™ Negro Poets and Their Poems (Washington: 
Associated Publishers, 1923), p. 7. 
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tested against the limitations of a “‘Ne- 
gro” province for the Negro writer and 
attempted to popularize verse which 
treated broader areas than the racial 
theme.’ The editors of The Negro Cara- 
van, the most complete anthology of lit- 
erature by Negro writers, declare, ‘“The 
chief cause for objection to the terms is 
that ‘Negro Literature’ is too easily 
placed by certain critics, white and Ne- 
gro, in an alcove apart.’’*’ These opin- 
ions are shared by other critics to an 
extent which suggests that the concept 
of a “‘Negro literature,” with its implica- 
tion of racial standards of judgment and 
evaluation, has been more involved in 
the exigencies of racial sociology than in 
the facts of literary history. As with 
other racial projections, it has been com- 
pounded to fit a societal rather than a 
literary phenomenon and has been 
molded into a social mechanism rather 
than into a creative genre. 

The implicit point in this recital of the 
development of the concept “Negro lit- 
erature” and its notional separation from 
“literature by Negroes” is the question 
of the place of the Negro author in 
American literature and in school presen- 
tations of the national literature. Negro 
scholars have noted what they believe to 
be a situation which is prejudicial 
against Negroes as Americans and the 
Negro author as a literary artist in the 
development of the scholastic conception 
of American literature."* Much of their 
advocacy stems from premises which 
many literary critics and teachers would 
not validate. The gratuitous study of any 
author or group of authors as an incident 
of majority retribution for real or al- 


™ Caroling Dusk: An Anthology of Verse by Negro 
Poets (New York: Harper Bros., 1927), p. xii. 


*3 Caravan (New York: Dryden Press, 1941), p. 7. 
4 Nick A. Ford, op. cit. 
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leged racial sins would hardly appeal to 
the teacher of literature. If the Negro 
author is a racial spokesman, as he has 
been widely advertised to be, the pre- 
occupation of his expression with the 
problem of the races might render the 
work valuable for the student of race 
relations but does not necessarily recom- 
mend it for consideration as literature. 
Literature must remain the study of 
belles-lettres and must not be allowed to 
be prostituted to the cause of social jus- 
tice for any group. The study of litera- 
ture must properly concern itself with 
major authors, and Negro authors do not 
measure up to this demand. Thus might 
the more immediate objections to the 
study of literature by Negroes be listed. 


These characteristic objections, 


though legitimate, would appear to be 
based on literary theory rather than on 
literary fact. The question of sociological 
emphases in the literature of the Negro 


must be balanced with the question of 
similar emphases in much native litera- 
ture. Sterling Brown has shown that the 
“Negro problem”’ as a sociological issue 
has been present in American literature 
since its inception.’ Moreover, it is true 
that in many courses of American litera- 
ture, teachers are at some pains to in- 


%s “The American Race Problem as Reflected in 
American Literature,” Journal of Negro Education, 
VII, No. 3 (July, 1939), 275-90. 
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clude both the northern and the southern 
views on slavery and secession, both so- 
cioeconomic questions. Racial spokesmen 
for minorities per se may be deemed ob- 
jectionable, but this point must be set 
against the critical acclaim for the dialect 
writers as accurate portrayers of the 
Negro tradition and even as spokesmen 
for the Negro. The point involved here 
would appear to be how far one can press 
the study of representative American 
literature into an exclusively aesthetic 
and belletristic pattern. Arguments pro 
and con are indeed vigorous. 

The proper advocacy of the Negro au- 
thor does not, however, found itself upon 
possible vulnerabilities in literary theory 
and scholastic practice. Its only de- 
fensible ground is a question of literary 
merit: Has the Negro author contrib- 
uted importantly to national literature? 
If the answer to this question is sought in 
generic terms, the decision must be nega- 
tive. The body of literature by Negro 
writers does not yield an archetype or a 
stereotype which embodies characteris- 
tic excellencies and defects of separate 
writers. If, however, the answer to the 
question of literary meritissought among 
the individual American writers who are 
Negroes, there may be found those au- 
thors whose best work will contend 
strongly for inclusion among the better 
expressions of America’s creative litera- 
ture. 
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STUDENTS OF VICTORIAN LITERA- 
ture will be especially interested in recent 
issues of the Cornhill Magazine (London), 
which has been running in instalments the 
previously unpublished letters of John 
Ruskin and Effie Gray. Ruskin and his 
parents emerge as most disagreeable people, 
Effie as a Victorian maid who did not know 
the score before she married Ruskin but 
who, when she found out what it was, had 
the courage to take her life into her own 
hands. Publication of the correspondence 
probably will necessitate a reappraisal of 
some of Ruskin’s literary writings. 


ANOTHER VICTORIAN, CHARLES 
Dickens, is the subject of a nostalgic essay 
by Walter Prichard Eaton, who writes of the 
days of his youth when Dickens to him and 
his contemporaries was “little less than a 
god.” Eaton queries whether the current 
vogue for detective stories may not be ex- 
plained by the lack of narrative excitement 
in our more .serious novels, “which are 
weighted down with social purpose as Dick- 
ens never weighted his, though the social 
purpose was often there.” And he fails to 
find any twentieth-century equivalent for 
Dickens in universal appeal, for, says 
Eaton, “Can angry satire ever take the 
place of narrative excitement and a world of 
human creatures as rich and warm and 
varied as life itself?” This article appears in 
the summer Pacific Spectator, a new quarter- 
ly now in its third issue, published at Stan- 
ford University, California. 


AN IMPORTANT ESSAY BY THEO- 
dore Morrison, entitled “The Fault, Dear 
Brutus,” also appears in this number of the 
Pacific Spectator. In this paper Morrison 


analyzes the current situation in contempo- 
rary poetry by examing the poetic example 
and poetic doctrine of the most notable 
poets of recent years—Hardy, Robinson, 
Housman, Yeats, Frost, and Eliot. Poetic 
example, he finds, has been “too rich, too 
varied for the health of the novice, and 
poetic doctrine concerned, almost obsessed 
by technique.” He paraphrases Shakespeare 
to describe the split between the modern 
poet and society: 

The fault, dear Brutus, is not in ourselves 

But in our times, that we are underlings. 


After giving a pretty detailed sketch of cur- 
rent doctrine about the technique and con- 
tent of poetry, Morrison then considers the 
several sources of strength possessed by 
Chaucer which he thinks modern poets 
might find valuable to contemplate—his 
ability as a story-teller; his shrewd moral 
sense, uncorrupted by inner confusion; his 
curiosity; his comic sense; his unself-con- 
scious relish of this world, unmarred by 
straining for an ideal. Morrison concludes 
by forcibly reminding the young poets of 
today that “the affections of poetry have 
sometimes dwelt in this world and not gone 
hankering for another.” 


“THE CULTURAL CONTENT OF ENG- 
lish,” which appears in a late spring number 
of the Humanities Review, is written by 
Arthur Kennedy, whom most of us know 
best from his Bibliography of Writings in the 
English Language. His article could be put 
to very good use in stimulating the interest 
of students in vocabulary building. It has 
solid substance, but it is clear and has suffi- 
cient flexibility of style to keep it from being 
formidable. Although Kennedy is interested 
primarily in word-borrowings, he gives a 
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good bird’s-eye view of the major linguistic 
processes which have made the American 
language what it is today and of the reasons 
why language is ever changing and growing. 
He then goes on to show how the cultural 
content of English has been enriched by 
these borrowings, to such an extent that in 
the space of one thousand years our English 
vocabulary has been increased from 36,000 
to 600,000 words. He concludes that the 
present educational alternatives for the in- 
dividual are either to expand his personal 
vocabulary to fit a growing personal culture 
or to limit his culture to fit into the con- 
fines of a limited vocabulary. This, then, is 
the challenge to the student. 

The Humanities Review is a pocket-sized 
periodical which had its first issue in Janu- 
ary of this year and has since been published 
monthly. Its standards have thus far re- 
mained consistently high. Subscription, 
$3.50 yearly. Address: 4701 Broadway, San 
Antonio 2, Texas. 


TEACHERS WHO ARE LOOKING FOR 
competent serious reviews of films worthy 
of critical consideration might well take a 
look at that section which now appears in 
each issue of the Partisan Review titled 
“Film Chronicle.” In the August issue, Rob- 
ert Warshow, managing editor of Commen- 
tary, discusses the development of Charlie 
Chaplin’s art with particular reference to 
Monsieur V erdoux; and in the June issue the 
same critic discusses The Best Years of Our 
Lives under the title of “The Anatomy of 
Falsehood.” You may not agree with War- 
show’s conclusions, but it is refreshing to 
find film reviews sufficiently stimulating to 
make you marshal your own reasons for dis- 
agreeing. The Partisan Review is now pub- 
lished every other month instead of quar- 
terly. Apropos of film reviews, we should 
also like to remind our readers of the dis- 
criminating ones carried monthly by Theatre 
Artsand usuallyillustrated with photographs. 


“AMERICAN LITERATURE THROUGH 
French Eyes” by Henri Peyre in the sum- 
mer Virginia Quarterly Review discloses not 
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only that in French eyes today the great 
names of American fiction are Hemingway, 
Steinbeck, Dos Passos, and Faulkner but 
the fact that “Traduit de l’américain” has 
become a magical catchword in Paris and a 
quick selling device for booksellers. Ameri- 
can literature has emerged as the more im- 
portant of the two literatures in the English 
language. Classical American literature has 
received a share of present French curiosity 
but, geographically, the region of the Unit- 
ed States which is now known most familiar- 
ly by French readers is not New England 
but the country of Steinbeck, the California 
of James Cain, the Midwest of Sherwood 
Anderson and Sandburg, and, most particu- 
larly, the South of Erskine Caldwell and 
William Faulkner. 


“VAN WYCK BROOKS AND BIO- 
graphical Criticism” in the spring Accent is 
a very detailed analysis of what to the au- 
thor, Stanley Edgar Hyman, are the few 
virtues and numerous shortcomings of Mr. 
Brooks. Although Hyman does not write 
with the bad temper of Bernard De Voto 
in evaluating the works of Brooks, his 
critical conclusions are the more damning 
because they are more objective. The article 
provides a good review of the content of 
Brooks’s major works, each of which is 
dealt with separately. Hyman’s conclusion 
after extensive examination is that Brooks’s 
primary interest now, as in his earlier writ- 
ings, is biography but that he has increas- 
ingly through the years coine to write biog- 
raphy that “fails to lead to any conclusions” 
or else “brings forth a stillborn mouse.” 


“POET IN THE MOUNTAINS” BY 
Reginald Cook in the spring Western Review 
is the kind of familiar essay about a con- 
temporary poet to which it is very useful to 
refer a student. This one happens to be 
about Robert Frost, whose poems usually 
are appealing to young minds. The majority 
of students—and this includes college as 
well as high-school students—are suspicious 
of poetry, and they are not going to be lured 
either to love or to appreciate it if its mean- 
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ing can be made clear to them only through 
the hydraulic pressure of abstract criticism. 
Frost’s poems combine intelligibility with 
consummate artistry in traditional verse 
forms, which makes them ideal introductory 
poetic teaching material. Cook is a friend 
and associate of Frost. His essay presents 
Professor Frost as a human being, integrat- 
ing his writing and his daily living. In these 
days when there is much talk about the 
relative merits of general and vocational 
education, it is good to be able to present to 
a student such specific evidence as to how a 
notable man of letters can exercise co-or- 
dinately his mind, his heart, and his hands. 


TWO PRIZE-WINNING SHORT STO- 
ries written by undergraduates appear in the 
spring Chicago Review, a comparatively new 
quarterly published by the students of the 
University of Chicago. The same issue con- 
tains also an essay on Sherlock Holmes and 
a critical essay on the two contemporary 
European writers, Ignazio Silone and Jean 
Paul Sartre. All are well written, mature, 
and of interest to teachers, college students, 
and advanced high-school students. 


THE FICTIONAL METHOD OF KATH- 
erine Anne Porter is analyzed by Ray B. 
West, Jr., in the spring Accent. Miss 
Porter’s short stories are well known. Some 
have made the anthologies, but many more 
than are could profitably be used in English 
classes. Mr. West is primarily concerned 
with “Flowering Judas,” the symbol and 
theme of which he analyzes in detail. His 
essay will be helpful to teachers. 


ACCENT, WHICH IS A QUARTERLY 
of new literature, frequently carries short 
stories which are appropriate for use in 
English classes. Another quarterly, in which 
well-written short stories consistently ap- 
pear, is Prairie Schooner, published by the 
University of Nebraska Press. We draw 
these magazines to the attention of our 
readers because they are less well known 
than some other literary periodicals and 
because their contents may be a source of 


help to the English teacher in pursuit of the 
often elusive illustrative material suitable 
for students. 


ENGLISH, WHICH IS THE MAGAZINE 
of the English Association, our NCTE affili- 
ate in Britain, contains in its spring issue an 
essay by Fred B. Millett on ‘American 
Literature (1940-45).” This is the article 
sent in exchange for the one on contempo- 
rary British literature, written by H. V. 
Routh, which appeared in the January and 
February issues of College English. 


“O’NEILL’S TRAGIC SENSE” IS ANA- 
lyzed by Joseph Wood Krutch in the sum- 
mer American Scholar. After surveying the 
most notable of O’Neill’s plays written dur- 
ing the past thirty years, Professor Krutch 
observes that O’Neill’s real interest is not 
sociology “‘but the eternal problem of man’s 
paradoxical nature and his predicament in a 
universe which seems alien, but to which he 
desires, nevertheless, to be related.” And, 
as O’Neill himself finally got around to say- 
ing, the only problems which interest him 
are those which “arise, not out of man’s re- 
lation to man, but out of man’s relation to 
God.” Krutch then discusses O’Neill’s 
strengths and limitations as a playwright 
and concludes that what distinguishes him is 
“not skill, and not primarily intellect, but a 
depth of passionate sincerity, an intensity of 
emotional conviction almost monumentally 
impressive.” O’Neill’s reputation, Krutch 
thinks, probably will continue as a subject 
of dispute, but it certainly cannot be dis- 
missed outright. A very helpful essay. 


TEACHERS TRYING TO IMPROVE 
their students’ speech and especially their 
voices, will find very valuable an article in 
the May Modern Language Journal entitled 
“Tf You Are Buying a Recording Machine.” 
This is by Professor Harold Dunkel of the 
University of Chicago and gives consider- 
able information on different types of play- 
backs, microphones, the durability and re- 
use of recordings, etc. 
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TWO ARTICLES ON COLLEGE EDU- 
cation which supplement and underscore 
each other are “The Future of the Liberal 
Arts College” by Gordon Keith Chalmers in 
the spring Virginia Quarterly Review and, in 
the summer issue of the American Scholar, 
the “American Scholar Forum,” which is an 
examination of education under the GI Bill 
of Rights by six veterans studying at six 
American universities and colleges. Chal- 
mers finds that in order to secure a constant 
supply of paying students many colleges are 
tending to make changes of two kinds: sub- 
stitution of vocational for liberal studies and 
making nonvocational studies easy. He gives 
specific examples to prove his points. The 
results, he feels, are already demoralizing 
and weakening the fabric of our civilization. 
“The college”, he says, “is like the church, 
which lost much of its vitality by becoming 
lenient. The church pretends that Chris- 
tianity is easy; the college pretends that let- 
ters are a dream.” The “American Scholar 
Forum” is too extended to summarize, but 
the essence of the veterans’ reaction as ex- 
pressed there is that both our aims and our 
methods need a quick and thorough over- 
hauling. 


“ACADEMIC FREEDOM ALA PERON” 
by William L. Munger appears in the sum- 
mer Antioch Review. It should make every 
North American teacher think gravely 
about what is going on in the backyard to 
the south of us and about the very possible 
effects of that situation upon international 
relations. It took us a long time to recog- 
nize the diabolical intentions of Hitler in 
converting the German school system to his 
nefarious purposes. We are still suffering 
from our stupid blindness, for it was largely 
Hitler’s control of education, his suppres- 
sion of democratic thought, which made it 
possible for him to initiate the second World 
War. Munger declares quite roundly that we 
have in Argentina today a situation almost 
exactly parallel to that in Germany in 1933- 
34, a situation in which the fruits of fifty 


years of academic struggle, namely, the 
gradual and very real democratization of 
the Argentine school system, have been 
destroyed by a dictator, who is just as 
shrewd as Hitler in his recognition of the 
fact that he who controls the thought of his 
countrymen controls his country. The Fe- 
deracién Universitaria Argentina, similar to 
our National Educational Association, has 
been outlawed. Its members have been 
purged from school faculties. Teaching ap- 
pointments are now made entirely on the 
basis of political considerations. The preju- 
dices of the Catholic majority of the popula- 
tion have been played upon in such a way as 
to foster an insidious wave of anti-Semitism. 
Clerical fascism and a strong militaristic 
orientation have replaced the democratic 
thought which previously dominated the 
schools. Perén is deliberately destroying the 
educational freedom and political and civil 
liberties of the Argentinians to foster his 
own brand of cultism and statism. Munger 
rings a solemn bell of warning. 


THE FILM COUNCIL OF AMERICA 
has been organized and has established offices 
at 6 West Ontario Street, Chicago 10. The 
purpose of the organization is to co-ordinate 
the work of those interested in audio-visual 
aids for education and particularly to en- 
courage the use of films. It apparently will 
be financed chiefly by companies that are 
producing educational films, but the names 
of the trustees so far chosen are: Stephen M. 
Corey, University of Chicago; Edgar Dale, 
University of Ohio; Bruce Findlay, assistant 
superintendent of schools, Los Angeles; 
F. C. Lowry, University of Tennessee; 
Bruce E. Mahan, University of Iowa; Carl 
H. Milam, American Library Association; 
Paul Reed, Rochester Public Schools; Her- 
man B. Wells, president, University of In- 
diana; George F. Zook, president, American 
Council on Education; and Mrs. Anna 
Rosenberg, New York City. Carl H. Milam, 
executive secretary of the American Library 
Association, says: 
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The Film Council of America was created to 
meet the need for an overall coordinating and 
stimulating agency. Its purpose is to increase 
the use of films for the enlightenment of us all— 
no less. With adequate support and cooperation, 
and with good leadership, it can do a lot of 
things which urgently need to be done. 


If the trustees actually determine the di- 
rection of the activity of the Council, Dr. 
Milam’s vision may be realized. Competi- 
tion in this field will soon be as sharp as it 
has been in the field of textbooks and if a 
disinterested council can be financially sup- 
ported and assert itself some of the corrup- 
tion that has sometimes marked text- 
book business may be avoided. A good sign 
is that the Film Council of America plans 
to have affiliated local film councils. 
Twenty-one are already listed. It will be 
wise for teachers of English at least to at- 
tend if not to lead such local councils. 


AUDIO-VISUAL AWARDS ARE TO BE 
made at the end of the academic year 1947- 
48 to schools and colleges doing outstanding 
work in audio-visual education. The awards 
are to be made by the Department of Sec- 
ondary Teachers of the National Education 
Association. The plan has the backing of 
the Allied Non-theatrical Film Association, 
of the National Association of Visual Edu- 
cation Dealers, and of C. R. Reagan, presi- 
dent of the Film Council of America. The 
project is to be supervised by Dr. William 
Lewin, of the Weequahic High School, New- 
ark, New Jersey, the editor and publisher 
of the Film and Radio Guide. 


THE KANSAS ASSOCIATION OF 
Teachers of English is putting a new face 
on the co-operation between high schools 
and colleges and trying to arrange some ar- 
ticulation of their work. A committee of the 
Association has prepared “Suggested Stand- 
ards in Composition for High School Eng- 
lish,” which is published in the Bulletin of 
the KATE for April, 1947. It is interesting, 
because in this case the standards were pre- 
pared by the high-school teachers instead 
of by the college teachers and also because 
of the actual examples of composition given 


and the comments upon them. Miss Lucile 
Hildinger, Wichita High School East, is the 
editor of the Bulletin. 


THE COMMITTEE ON FELLOWSHIP 
Awards, American Association of University 
Women, 1634 I Street, Northwest, Washing- 
ton 6, D.C., will receive until December 15 
applications for eighteen National Fellow- 
ships open to American women for study in 
the United States or abroad and ten Inter- 
national Fellowships open to nationals of the 
Latin-American republics and to members 
of the International Federation of Univer- 
sity Women for study in the United States. 
For details write to the Committee. 


THE SCHOOL OF THE AIR WILL PRE- 
sent each Monday, beginning October 6, 
from 5:00 to 5:30 P.M., EDT, “Liberty 
Road,” a new dramatic program examining 
basic human rights and responsibilities as 
understood and practiced in different parts 
of the world. 


THE CENTER FOR INTER-SCHOLAS- 
tic Correspondence of the Student Forum on 
International Relations has this last year 
placed about ten thousand names of Ameri- 
can students in Europe, Latin America, 
Australia, Africa, and Asia. The Student 
Forum is a member of the Permanent Com- 
mittee on Inter-scholastic Correspondence, 
which has been recognized by UNESCO. 
For information address Mrs. Alice Wilson, 
The Student Forum on International Rela- 
tions, 68 Post Street, Room 325, San Fran- 
Cisco 4. 


THE AMERICAN BOOK CENTER FOR 
War Devastated Libraries has during the 
last year and one-half shipped nearly one 
million volumes of highly selected books 
and periodicals abroad. The need for 
American publications to serve as tools of 
physical and intellectual reconstruction con- 
tinues. The Center says it can use complete 
or incomplete files of this magazine and 
other publications of intellectual merit in all 
fields. Contributions should be shipped to 
the American Book Center, % The Li- 
brary of Congress, Washington 25, D.C., 


freight prepaid. 


Thirty-seventh Annual Meeting of the National 
Council of Teachers of English 


Hotel St. Francts, San Francisco, California 


November 26, 27, 28, 29, 1947 
* 
CONVENTION THEME: “REALISM IN ENGLISH TEACHING” 
* 
THURSDAY, NOVEMBER 27 
MEETING OF THE BOARD OF DIRECTORS, 9:30 A.M.—5:00 P.M. 
(All members of the Council are invited to attend these meetings) 


Continuous EXHIBIT OF MATERIALS AND AIDS FOR TEACHING 
GENERAL SESSION, 8:00-10:00 P.M. 


Presiding, Harlen M. Adams, Chico State College, Chico, California, Second Vice-President 
of the Council 


President’s Address: A Working Philosophy for Teachers of English—Porter G. Perrin, Uni- 
versity of Washington 


English Teaching and the Phoenix of Scholarship—Helene W. Hartley, Syracuse University 
Wisdom and Folly in the Teaching of English—Thomas C. Pollock, New York University 


Twelve section meetings will be held Friday afternoon, November 28, 2:15-3:45 P.M., 
to discuss the following: “Co-ordinating the Curriculum”; “Improving Methods of Teach- 
ing”; “Gaining Perspective”; “Expanding Our Concept of Literature”; ““Developing Good 
Speaking and Listening”; “Dramatics in the English Program”; “Guides to Language 
Study”; ‘Audiovisual Aids to English Teaching”’; “Newspapers and Magazines”; ‘““Evalua- 
tion and Research’’; “English in Adult Education”; and “College Programs in Communica- 
tion.” Of special interest to college teachers of English should be the section on ‘“Co- 
ordinating the Curriculum” and that on “College Programs in Communication.” The 
speakers at the meeting on the Curriculum will be: 


Presiding, Ralph Fields, Associate State Superintendent of Public Instruction, Sacramento, 
California 

A State Survey of English Courses of Study—George Sensabaugh, Stanford University 
(20 min.) 

Problems in Articulating English Courses of Study—Blanche Trezevant, State Department 
of Education, Baton Rouge, Louisiana (20 min.) 

Core or Common Learnings Programs: A Challenge to Teachers of English—Angela 
Broening, Baltimore, Maryland (20 min.) 
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Discussion Leaders: Miriam Booth, Supervisor, Erie, Pennsylvania; J. Davis Conner, 
Assistant Superintendent, San Diego, California; W. Virgil Smith, Assistant Superin- 
tendent, Seattle, Washington; C. C. Trillingham, County Superintendent, Los Angeles, 
California 
The speakers at the section on “College Programs in Communication”’ will be: 

Presiding, Wesley Wiksell, Stephens College, Columbia, Missouri 

As Viewed by an Administrator—J. Paul Leonard, President, San Francisco State College 
(20 min.) 

As Viewed by a Speech Teacher—Clyde W. Dow, Michigan State College (20 min.) 

As Viewed by an English Teacher—Harold E. Briggs, University of Southern California 

(20 min.) 


Discussion Leaders: Neal Cross, Colorado State College of Education; Don Emery, Uni- 
versity of Washington; Lennox Grey, Teachers College, Columbia University; Frederick 
Sorensen, University of Denver 


A new feature of the Convention—discussion groups on curriculum, reading, writing, 
speaking, and listening—will be held from 4:00 to 5:00 P.M. Friday afternoon, preceding 
the annual Council Meeting. There will be no banquet this year, but the Friday evening 
general session will be a literary one and will be followed by a social hour. The speakers at 
the Saturday luncheon will also concern themselves with literature. 


The College Section Meeting will be held Saturday morning, November 29, 9: 30-11: 30 
A.M. The topics to be discussed are: 
Regionalism—George R. Stewart, University of California 


Nationalism—Tremaine McDowell, University of Minnesota; Chairman of the Col- 
lege Section of the Council 


Humanism—Albert Guerard, Stanford University (Emeritus) 


Proposed Amendment to NCTE Constitution 


ProposaL: To substitute “beginning” for “end” in the last sentence of Section C, Article 


VI, making Directors Representing Sections take office at the same time all other Directors 
do. 


Reason: To avoid confusion in records of the personnel of the Board of Directors. 


Proposed Amendment to NCTE By-Laws 


ProposaL: To substitute “$4.00” for “$3.00” and “$3.50” for “$2.50,” increasing the an- 
nual dues by one dollar. 


Reason: Increased costs of printing, supplies, and clerical service. 


| 
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Books 


LITERATURE FOR OUR TIME 


When the atom bomb demolished Hiro- 
shima and Nagasaki, it was at once evident 
to sensible men that the world was faced 
again with an old problem: What must be 
done with these unleashed forces if we are to 
avoid annihilation? Only this time it was 
clear that urgency was the key factor: 
“while there is yet time” prefaced every 
view of the future. It was equally evident to 
men of good will that the solution to the 
problem was to be found in the heart as well 
as in the mind. 

The editors of Literature for Our Time’ are 
both men of sense and men of good will. 
They recognize one imperative: that the 
process of educating for a mature under- 
standing of our world must be accelerated. 
Their anthology is an attempt to provide an 
instrument by which that acceleration may 
be accomplished. The plan which they have 
developed takes this form: I. “What Mat- 
ters Now?” (fifteen pages). Impersonal ab- 
stractions represented by the atom bomb 
“have their ultimate significance only in 
terms of human individuals” and of human 
responsibility. II. ““Machine against Man” 
(sixty-eight pages). Considering what man 
is like, has he a chance against the machine? 
Ill. “Man against Himself” (forty-nine 
pages). Do we fear machines because we 
fear and do not trust ourselves? IV. “Tra- 
dition and Social Change” (ninety pages). 
Change must be accepted. V. “The Individ- 
ual in a World Society” (eighty-seven pages). 
Change, however, must not violate the per- 
sonality of the individual. VI. “How Writ- 
ing Is Written” (fifty-four pages). The indi- 
vidual is a creative being. VII. ““Coming-of- 
Age in Our Time” (one hundred and ninety- 

*Leonard S. Brown, Harlow O. Waite, and 
Benjamin P. Atkinson (eds.), Literature for Our 
Time: An Anthology for College Freshmen. New York: 
Henry Holt & Co., 1948. Pp. xiii+951. 
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eight pages). The why’s and how’s of mat- 
uration must be examined. VIII. ‘“Twen- 
tieth Century Blues” (one hundred and 
forty-four pages). The individual must face 
the modern world; he cannot escape it. 
IX. “Credos for Today” (ninety pages). 
What must man believe? X. “Manifestoes 
for Tomorrow” (forty-nine pages.) A future 
course of action must be sought and initi- 
ated. The selections range from fifteen short 
stories to seven modern plays, from photo- 
graphs from Life to Thurber cartoons, from 
William Blake to Louis MacNeice. 

That there are weaknesses in the logic of 
the plan is at once obvious. Because the di- 
visions overlap there are irritating over- 
lappings of materials. There are distortions 
resulting from editorial bias indicated by the 
overemphasis of Parts VII and VIII as 
against III and X. One feels that the editors 
were attempting to “dramatize” their or- 
ganization of the problem, that the catch 
phrases—e.g., “Twentieth Century Blues” 
—obscure rather than point up the issues, 
that a sense of haste worked against dis- 
criminating selectivity. Ortega, Spengler, 
and Kenneth Burke are hardly freshman 
reading. For many users the messages of the 
modern poets, excellent as they are, will be 
found obscure and difficult to teach students 
who can scarcely understand the Reader’s 
Digest. For others, the predominant em- 
phasis on the individual as individual will 
seem anomalistic in a world that increasing- 
ly demands social security and international 
machinery in order that the individual may 
exist at all. Except for the somewhat im- 
potent discussion by Emery Reeves and the 
wholly inadequate debate between Albert 
Einstein and Sumner Welles, there is no 
treatment of world organization in the light 
of recent developments. Many may find the 
absence of analytical economic and socio- 
logical essays a serious defect. Their pres- 
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ence was implicitly required by the very 
scope of the plan. 

What can a book of readings do? It can 
provide materials for increasing the stu- 
dent’s ability to read with comprehension 
and understanding. It can present oppor- 
tunities for the student to come to grips with 
ideas and situations. It can contribute to the 
growth of a sensitive and appreciative being. 


This volume, despite its shortcomings, offers 
all these things. After all, an anthology can 
only be as good as its teachers and its read- 
ers. “He that would bring home the wealth 
of the Indies must carry out the wealth of 
the Indies.” 

MENTOR L. WILLIAMS 


INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY 


Brief Reviews 


{Mention under this head does not preclude review elsewhere.] 


FOR THE GENERAL READER 


The Moneyman. By Tuomas B. Costarn. Double- 
day. Pp. 434. $3.00. 

The author of The Black Rose has written a color- 
ful, dramatic novel with its setting in fifteenth-cen- 
tury France. Charles VII draws his courage from a 
mistress who is dying. Someone must take her place 
and encourage him to drive the British out of 
France. An appealing younggirl,a moneyed man who 
loves France, a famous trial, the decline of a danger- 
ous age, a great love—all play their parts in a bril- 
liant novel. Gorgeous end portraits. 


Prince of Foxes. By SAMUEL SHELLABARGER. Little, 
Brown. Pp. 433. $3.00. 


By the author of Captain from Castile. End 
maps of “The Italy of Andrea Orsini.” Orsini, an 
unscrupulous henchman of Cesare Borgia, eventual- 
ly became a champion of the oppressed andan enemy 
of Borgia. A vigorous tale of the Renaissance with 
plenty of love and action. Literary Guild August 
choice. 


There and Then: Stories of India. By CHRISTINE 

Weston. Scribner. Pp. 176. $2.50. 

Fifteen short stories—childhood memories—by 
the author of Indigo, who was born in India and 
lived there until her marriage. Illustrated by her 
brother, George de Goutiere. 


Linden on the Saugus Branch. By Exxiot Pavt. 

Random. $3.50. 

Memories of a little village on the Saugus Branch 
near Boston. Kerosene-lamp time—and the horse- 
drawn trolley. Here are all the village people we still 
dream about. Tender, humorous, vigorous—a book 
to read with nostalgic pleasure. 


Selected Poems, 1923-1943. By ROBERT PENN WaR- 
REN. Harcourt. $3.00. 
Reissue of first selections; also many previously 
unpublished poems of the 1946 Pulitzer Prize winner. 


Blackberry Winter. By ROBERT PENN WARREN. II- 
lustrated by WicHTMAN WILLIAMS. Cumming- 
ton Press. Pp. 49. $5.00. 

A first edition limited to 330 copies. A handsome 
volume; unique illustrations by Wightman Williams. 
A tramp appeared under odd circumstances at the 
boy’s home. He left and told the boy not to follow 
him. “I did follow him all these years.” An experi- 
ence “remembered in tranquillity.” 


The Heller. By Wrii1am E. Henninc. Scribner. Pp. 

294. $2.75. 

An unpleasant picture of youth—small-town 
high-school girls and boys. Anne Karlan (the Heller), 
dramatic and selfish, is an example. There is some 
good even in her—after she marries the man she 
chooses, having lost the one she wanted. A shocking 
commentary. 


Friends and Lovers. By HELEN MaciInnezs. Little, 

Brown. Pp. 367. $2.75. 

David Bosworth was in his last year at Oxford, 
penniless, with an invalid father and a clinging sister. 
Penny Lorrimer had a “mom”—but she loved 
David. The path of true love was not smooth. Very 
English in treatment and background. Well done. 


The Rubaiyat of Omar Khayyam. Edited by Lovuts 

UNTERMEYER. Random. Pp. 149. $5.00. 

A complete reprint of the first edition and the 
combined third, fourth, and fifth editions. Appendix 
containing FitzGerald’s prefaces and notes. Edited 
with an introduction by Louis Untermeyer. Boxed. 
A handsome edition. 


Churches of Old New England. By Grorce F. Mar- 
LOWE. Photographs by SAMUEL CHAMBERLAIN. 
Macmillan. Pp. 222. $3.75. 

The architects, architecture, and history of old 
churches—the pastors and some of the members. 
Stories in lighter vein of courtships, of Judge Sewall, 
of the Mathers, and a vanished way of life and a 
surviving philosophy. Beautiful end photographs. 
Fifty-four full-page photographs. 
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Footnotes on Nature. By Joun Kieran. Doubleday. 
$3.00. 

The “Information Please” expert and columnist 
presents charming essays on nature as he has ob- 
served it on walks in New York and New England. 
Bits of verse and interesting sidelights are inter- 


Stevens Thomson Mason: Misunderstood Patriot. By 

Kent SAGENDORPH. Dutton. Pp. 447. $4.75. 

A biography of an idealistic gallant man who won 
against frightful odds—‘“the boy wonder of the 
1830's” who in a decade changed the Michigan wil- 
derness to a full-fledged state. Sordid politics but 
fascinating history. 


Creatures of Circumstance. By W. SOMERSET 
Mavucuam. Doubleday. Pp. 314. $2.75. 
Fifteen tales of far and near places. Superior in 
art and craftsmanship. 


Making the American Mind: Social and Moral Ideas 
in the McGuffey Readers. By Ricnarp D. 
Mosrer. King’s Crown Press. Pp. 207. $3.00. 
The author has made an intensive study of the 

moral and social purpose of McGuffey and his 

achievement in molding the American mind and 
character. Many excerpts and quotations are used in 
illustration. A significant educational study. 


Paul Bunyan. By James Stevens. New ed. Knopf. 
$2.75. 
Revised edition including the “whale-logging” 
story. 
Infernal Machine. By A. MacLriesH and 
Rospert DE SAN MARZANO. Houghton. $2.50. 
‘An amusing—and distressing—burlesque on 
doodling in government affairs. Through a typist’s 
mistake a huge oil project is developed in a Central- 
American country where there is no oil. Good. 


Travelers in Time. Edited by Pattie VAN DorEN 
Stern. Doubleday. 
Imaginative voyages into the past and future: 
H. G. Wells, D. H. Lawrence, W. Somerset 
Maugham, James Stevens, and other authors. 


Acres and Pains. By S. J. Peretman. Reynal & 

Hitchcock. $2.00. 

A New Yorker humorist tells his experience of a 
“back to the farm” urge. His pains came from his 
ownership of eighty-three acres in Bucks County, 
Pennsylvania. 


Hellbox. By Joun O'Hara. Random. Pp. 192. $2.50. 
Twenty-six stories, many of them previously 

printed in the New Yorker. 

Literature and Morality. By James T. FARRELL. 
Vanguard. Pp. 304. $3.00. 


Provocative essays by the popular critic and au- 
thor of Studs Lonigan. In a preface he discusses the 
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importance and value of words. Some topics are: 
“Social Themes in American Realism,” “Theodore 
Dreiser,” ‘The Fate of Writing in America,” “The 
Problem of Public Sensibility,” “Notes for a New 
Literary Controversy,” “George H. Mead’s Philos- 
osphy of the Present,’’ and six essays on Tolstoi. 


Report on the Germans. By W. L. Wurte. Harcourt. 

Pp. 260. $3.00. 

The author of Report on the Russians gives his re- 
port of the Germans largely through dialogue and 
quotation of presumably real persons under fictitious 
names. The opening scene is Berlin in 1939, when he 
quotes a Nazi press attaché of the Ministry of In- 
formation. There is a wide range of witnesses. His re- 
port is sure to be controversial, as was the one on the 
Russians. 

The Portable Johnson and Boswell. Edited by Louis 

KRONENBERGER. Viking. $2.00. 

Portable Library edition. Material chosen to 
best represent the men and their works. 


Richer by Asia. By Epmonp Taytor. Houghton. 
$3.75. 

A character study of the Asiatic mind, philoso- 
phy, and temperament, with reflections on promi- 
nent men. India is especially interesting—the author 
served with the OSS there. Comparisons with the 
Western mind are revealing. 


Mary Roberts Rinehart’s Mystery Book. Rinehart. 
$3.00. 
Three complete books of the popular author: The 
Man in Lower 10, The Circular Staircase, The Case of 
Jennie Brice. Revised. 


The Ledger of Lying Dog. By Wrtt1aAM GEORGE 

WEEKLY. Doubleday. $3.00. 

When fire broke out on the “Quail,” all hands 
took to boats. “Lubber,” as they dubbed young 
Henry Colby, reached Lying Dog Island with a gang 
of outlaws and the captain’s widow. Sure to enter- 
tain readers of Treasure Island and Robinson Crusoe. 


The Pleasures of Peacock. By BEN Ray REDMAN. 

Farrar, Strauss. $5.00. 

Seven witty nineteenth-century short novels by 
Thomas Love Peacock: Headlong Hall, Melincourt, 
Nightmare Abbey, Maid Marian, The Misfortunes of 
Elphin, Crotchet Castle, Gryll Grange. 


The Harder They Fall. By Bupp ScuuLBerc. Ran- 
dom. $3.00. 

By the author of W4at Makes Sammy Run. A 
picture of the “fight racket”—of racketeering and 
selfishness. Shrewd, bitter—yet compassionate. 
Good. 

The Captain’s Tiger. By Jerome WerpMaN. Reynal 

& Hitchcock. $2.75. 

More than twenty short stories, many from the 
New Yorker, by the author of I Can Get It for You 
Wholesale. 


spersed. 
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The Big Sky. By A. B. Gutmrte, Jr. Sloane. Pp. 386. 
$3.50. 

An excellent mid-nineteenth-century story of the 
Wild West—from Kentucky to Montana. There are 
Indians, trapping, and a hero, Boone Candill, who 
had a way with Indian women. Popular American 
frontier story for readers who love adventure. Well 
written. 


Kingsblood Royal. By Lewis. Random. 
Pp. 348. $3.00. 


Again the author of Arrowsmith has chosen a 
theme with social implications—racial intolerance. 
There are many who will criticize his methods and 
psychology, but all must admit he has made his 
point when he tells the story of the young man 
who discovers he has a little Negro blood. 


The Enchanted. By MARTIN FLaAvin. Harper. Pp. 
289. $3.00. 


The story (a parable?) of seven Spanish children, 
refugees in France. By a curious chain of circum- 
stances they are carried out of Europe to a deserted 
spot where they must depend wholly upon them- 
selves. An appealing and charming story delight- 
fully told. Decorations by Baldridge. 


Essays of Three Decades. By THOMAS MANN. Trans- 
lated from the German by H. T. Lowe-PortTer. 
Knopf. $4.00. 

A collection of nonpolitical essays dealing largely 
with literature, music, philosophy, psychoanalysis, 
etc. 


Forces in Modern British Literature, 1885-1946. By 
York TrinpALL. Knopf. Pp. 386. $4.00. 


In this history a Columbia professor attempts 
first to show the causes of each current or movement 
in the literature and then goes on to describe the 
movement and to interpret and/or evaluate its 
leading representatives. The opinions are expressed 
with much of the frankness of a classroom lecture or 
a faculty-club conversation. 


Collected Poems of Herman Melville. Edited by 
Howarp P. Vincent. Packard. Pp. 502. $4.00. 


In his Preface the editor states that the first 
256 pages follow the text of three volumes published 
during Melville’s lifetime. This volume is the first 
American edition of his collected poems. John Free- 
man says: “In these easy, lapping, wave-like lines, 
unpolished and needing no polish, Melville has 
captured something truly poetic.” Explanatory 
notes. 

Nowhere Was Somewhere: How History Makes 
Utopias and How Utopias Make History. By 
Artur E. Morcan. University of North Caro- 
lina Press. Pp. 234. $3.00. 


What if Thomas More’s Utopia were not imagi- 
native and its narrator were a real traveler giving a 


true account of his experiences? The interaction of 
Utopian concepts and existing societies is the theme 
of the book. End maps. 


Divided India. By Ropert AvurA Smita. Whittlesey. 
Pp. 259. $3.00. 
A political scientist who has specialized in the 
problems of the Far East has endeavored to give a 
balanced and objective analysis of India’s problems, 


including a chapter on “Fixed Elements in India” 
and one on “The Changing Clash of Opinions.” 


The Wind That Shakes the Barley: A Novel of the 
Life and Loves of Robert Burns. By James BARKE. 
Macmillan. Pp. 348. $3.00. 


Burns is portrayed in this fictional biography as 
a brilliant, human, and beloved character. The 
people about him are as passionate lovers of life as 
was Burns and include the wanton and the good. 


The Collected Tales of E. M. Forster. Introduction 
by E. M. Forster. Knopf. Pp. 308. $2.75. 


Fantasies written previous to the first World 
War. 


As They Liked It: An Essay on Shakespeare and 
Morality. By Atrrep HARBAGE. Macmillan. 
Pp. 238. $2.75. 


Professor Harbage believes that audiences are 
interested in situations which involve good and 
evil and that Shakespeare capitalized on this 
interest in creating his characters and plots. A very 
readable study of the poet’s popularity. 


British and American Plays: 1830-1945. Chosen 
and edited by Wrttarp H. Durwam and Jonn 
W. Donps. Oxford. Pp. 796. $4.75. 


Preface: “It is our intent to bring together, 
within the limits of a portable volume, a group of 
plays representing the work of the most important 
dramatists writing in English from the time of 
Sheridan to the present day.” Biographical sketches. 
General bibliography of critical books. A volume to 
delight readers of plays. 


Sing of America: Folk Tunes Collected and Arranged 
by Tom Scott. Text by Joy Scotr. Wood engrav- 
ings by BERNARD BrusseEL Smita. 


A remarkably handsome and interesting “sit 
down and sing” book. These songs, says Carl Van 
Doren, “are an essence of America, . . . . set to 
memorable music.” 


Best Plays of the Modern American Theatre: Second 
Series. Edited by Joun Gassner. Crown. Pp. 
776. $3.50. 

This series covers the period from 1939 to 1946, 
called by the 22-page Introduction “The Years of 

Crisis.” Among the seventeen plays are The Glass 
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Menagerie, The Time of Your Life, Life with Father, 
The Male Animal, The Man Who Came to Dinner, 
The Philadelphia Story, Arsenic and Old Lace, The 
Hasty Heart, Tomorrow the World, Watch on the 
Rhine, and Abe Lincoln in Illinois. 


European Theories of the Drama. By Barrett H. 
CriarK. Crown. Pp. 576. $3.75. 


An anthology of dramatic criticism, much of it 
by practicing playwrights; from Aristotle to Shaw, 
Archer, John Mason Brown, and Maxwell Anderson. 
A standard work, first published in 1918, three 
times revised, and now extended to include United 
States dramatic criticism, most of it written since 
World War I. 


Indirections. By Siwney Cox. Knopf. Pp. 139. $2.00. 


This little volume is well named “Jndirections 
for those who want to write.” The author, a well- 
known teacher of writing, eschews formulas and 
couches his advice in graceful personal-essay style. 


Smith Unbound. By Ernest Nevin DILworts 
and WALTER LeusBa. Macmillan. Pp. 180. $2.50. 


In sophisticated and allusive dialogue the authors 
supposedly try to unbind (intellectually at least) 
Smith, the average college freshman. Incidentally, 
they range gaily through the realms of literature, 
music, and ethics, expressing caustically a good 
many unconventional opinions. 


FOR THE TEACHER 


Fletcher, Beaumont & Company. By LAWRENCE B. 
Watts. King’s Crown. Pp. 315. $3.75. 
Professor Wallis here revaluates the two Stuart 

playwrights, primarily by reappraising their stage- 

craft in terms of its entertainment value. One of the 
results, as the title indicates, is that Fletcher 
emerges as the more lively of the two. 


The Discipline of Letters. By Grorce Gorpon. 
Clarendon. Pp. 207. $4.00. 


A collection of essays by the late George Gordon, 
president of Magdalen and vice-chancellor of the 
University of Oxford. They reveal a witty, humane, 
scholarly mind ranging about such diverse subjects 
as “Virgilin English Poetry,” “Scottish Literature,” 
and the poetry of Robert Bridges and Gerard Man- 
ley Hopkins. 


Greek Studies. By Grtpert Murray. Oxford. Pp. 
231. $5.00. 


A miscellaneous collection of essays and lectures 
by the great English scholar composed during the 
last forty years. The last one, “Humane Letters and 
Civilization,” written in 1937, might well be made 
required reading for all doubters of the value of the 
liberal arts. 
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A Critical Study of College Women’s Responses to 
Poetry. By Attys Dwyer VERGARA. Bureau of 
Publications, Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity. Pp. 159. $2.35. 

An inquiry, under test conditions, into the com- 
parative effectiveness, for understanding sense and 
mood, of the silent and of the oral presentation of 
poetry. A major conclusion is that there should be 
much oral reading of poetry for its better apprecia- 
tion. 


Terminal Education in the Junior College. By PHEBE 
Warp. Harper’s. Pp. 282. $2.50. 


Report of a five-year study conducted in nine 
junior colleges for the Commission on Terminal 
Education of the American Association of Junior 
Colleges. The purpose of the study was to try to 
determine how post—high-school education can better 
integrate the needs of the community and those of 
the student. The findings are interesting and helpful. 


Practical Public Relations. By Rex F. HarLow and 
Marvin M. Biack. Pp. 442. $4.00. 


A comprehensive text on the science of public 
relations, containing much material that has been 
pretested in business and college courses. 


FOR THE STUDENT 


A Guide to College Study. By ROBERT W. FREDERICK, 
Paut C. KitcHen, and Acnes R. McELweEE. 
Appleton-Century. Pp. 341. $2.00. 


A readable and practical handbook written to 
help the college freshman with his studying. Most 
college freshmen, these days, have to wait till they 
get to college before they learn that the primary act 
of study is to make prolonged contact with the seat 
of a chair. For those students who are willing to 
accept this premise, this new volume will be found 
very useful in its suggestions as to methods of study. 


Speaking in Public. By WAYLAND MAXFIELD Par- 
ris. Scribner’s. Pp. 461. $2.95. 


A text geared for the beginning student by a 
teacher of thirty years’ experience. The basic prin- 
ciples of good speech are summarized in the opening 
chapters; technical language is avoided; each chap- 
ter has a series of test questions which can be applied 
to the student’s own speeches; the illustrations in- 
clude both classical and modern speeches and those 
drawn from student classes. 


Techniques in Article-writing. By RoBESON BAILEY. 
Appleton-Century. Pp. 272. $2.50. 


Eleven writers and a teacher of writing here col- 
laborate to give practical information to students 
and teachers about the composition of magazine 
articles. 
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now available 


WORKING UP A PART 


a manual for the beginning actor 


H. D. ALBRIGHT 


Cornell University 


WORKING UPA PART outlines a sound and practical 
approach to acting for the beginner, moving from 
analysis of a role, through rehearsal, to performance. 
Exercises accompanying each chapter are particularly 
comprehensive. Ten scenes for rehearsal and informal 
presentation are included to supply adequate practice 
material for the average class without the use of an addi- 
tional text. 


THE CHAPTERS 


INTRODUCTION 

ANALYZING THE PART 

REHEARSING THE PART: MOVEMENT 
. REHEARSING THE PART: SPEECH 


. REHEARSING THE PART: VOICE AND 
ARTICULATION 


6. REHEARSING THE PART: CHARACTERIZATION 
7. PLAYING THE PART 


APPENDICES: A. A Primer of Stage Directing. B. A Primer of 
Theatre Aesthetics. C. Suggestions for Study and Memorization. D. A Glos- 
sary and a Bibliography. E. Drill Selections. 


Houghton Mifflin Company 


BOSTON + NEW YORK + CHICAGO «+ DALLAS + ATLANTA + SAN FRANCISCO 


A Grammar of 
Present-Day English 


By RAYMOND W. PENCE 
Professor of English and Head of the Department, De Pauw University 


This new text interprets all points of English grammar in terms of 
present-day usage. Complete in its coverage, and definite in its 
treatment of controversial points of usage, the book aims to clear 
up those points of grammar that bother students most. The ap- 
proach is from the simple to the complex, with definitions and 
syntax taken up first in the order of study, followed by a clear 
exposition of shifts, absolute constructions, expletives, and ellipses. 
Explanations of illustrative sentences and the section ou diagram- 
ming are exceptionally full. 


To be published in the fall. $3.75 (probable) 


The Macmillan 


Handbook of English 


Revised Edition By JOHN M. KIERZEK 


This outstanding handbook has been thoroughly revised to make it 
even more complete and useful than the original edition. The dis- 
cussions are fuller, the examples are of a greater variety and better 
balance, and the exercise material is, for the most part, new. Much 
of the material has been rearranged so that the order of topics taken 
up is more logical. All the material is definitely in line with the 
practical needs of college students, with modern usage, and with 
modern methods of teaching. $2.00 


The Macmillan Company - New York 11 
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presents three texts for Fall Courses 


Literature for Our Time 


L. S. Brown, H. O. Waite and B. P. Atkinson 
Syracuse University 


es “This collection of modern literature is designed to introduce the 
reader to some significant facts, ideas, and problems of the twentieth 
century as they appear in drama, the essay, poetry, the short story, 
and other media of expression.” —from the Preface 
Selected from the best writings of our contemporary authors, this 
anthology includes such significant and representative names as 
Anderson, O’ Neill, Wolfe, Dos Passos, Sandburg, Frost, Thurber, 
Steinbeck, Shapiro and many others. Though the readings them- 
selves are diverse enough to touch upon almost every facet of our 
modern literature, the book itself is integrated by one dominant 
theme—the need for the individual to re-examine his place in the 
modern world. 


951 pages 1947 $3.85 


Preface to Critical Reading 


Richard D. Altick 
Ohio State University 


2 _. More than just a study in literary evaluation, this is a text to start 
students thinking—to stimulate class discussion—to make students 
critical of all forms of the written word; this book has been an in- 
valuable aid to teachers of freshman classes, both for the interest it 
arouses and for the far-reaching effects which it has upon the stu- 
dents’ own writing. 


321 pages 1946 $1.60 


Manual and Workbook in English 


Mody C. Boatright and Dorothy R. Long 
University of Texas 


2 Each of the two editions of this text—Form A an¢ Form B—contains 
the same thorough treatment of grammatical functions and principles, 
although the drill material in each workbook is different. The unusual- 
ly plentiful exercises are printed on detachable, easily scored sheets; 
keys are available for teachers. 


Form A 256 pages 1943 $1.25 
Form B 257 pages 1946 $1.25 


HENRY HOLT and COMPANY, 257 Fourth Avenue, N.Y.C. 
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Henry Holt and Company 


: : publishers of superzor 


college English texts 


PRACTICAL ENGLISH GRAMMAR 
M. Clifford Harrison, Virginia Polytechnic Institute 


A brief review grammar for freshman students who need a quick 
survey of the basic facts of grammar. All of the customary gram- 
matical terms are clearly defined and illustrated with precise 
examples. The organization is logical—from noun through the 
sentence. The exercise material is abundant. 190 pages. $1.75 


GRAMMAR AND PRACTICE LEAVES 
FOR WRITING 
Henry H. Carter and W. Edson Richmond, Indiana University 


A new workbook with logically developed exercises to provide a 
helpful review of grammar, spelling, punctuation, and sentence 
structure for the freshman composition student. These exercises, 
varied enough to sustain interest, stress rules and principles in 
which students are.often weak. Printed in two editions, Forms A 
and B, containing the same explanatory material, with over 
thirty basigicéely different exercises. Instructor’s key in prepara- 
tion. Ready for fall classes. 
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